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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six weeks: June 22—July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

A Reading Clinic. 

Special offering for kindergarten-primary 
teachers. 

A French House and a German House with 
observation classes where French and 
German only are spoken. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching 
in Nursery School Education. 


Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 


in affiliation with The Play House. 

A Nature Guide School and Camp for teach- 
ers of elementary science. 

A School of Library Science. 

A Music School, University Chorus, North- 


eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean, and Comfortable” 
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REGULAR SESSION June 29 to Aug. 7 


Demonstration School 


Opportunity to study and observe widely 
used, modern methods of teaching Arith- 
metic, Art, English, Music, and Litera- 
ture in Primary, Intermediate and Junior 
High grades. 

More than 350 under-graduate and grad- 
uate courses in 34 academic and profes- 
sional departments. 

An ideal summer location for study and 
recreation. 


For catalog write 
Director of Summer Session 


Tue PennsyivaniA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 





Summer Schools 


at 


Cornell University 


July 6 to August 14, 1931 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the 
offered by the Summer Session of Cor 
nell University, the Summer School of 
Biology, the New York State Summer 
Session in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. 


needs of teachers ar 


Special facilities for graduate stud) 
are available in several fields. 
Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH AND COURSES IN EDUCATION 


By Professor JOHN C. ALMACK 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


An English historian of the eighteenth 
century declared that progress is depend- 
ent upon the discovery and diffusion of 
The use of the term 
ery’’ was significant because it stressed the 
The of the 
was more or less a tribute to 


‘ 


knowledge. ‘ discov- 


value of science. use term 
‘‘ diffusion 
the approved theory of the day, for edu- 
cation at that time meant simply the pass- 
ing on of knowledge. Knowledge was not 


defined as science, however. 


9? 


It was re- 
garded as any organized and accepted 
body of ideas, opinions, facts, principles 
and theories. It had its origin in experi- 
ence, in logic, in philosophy, and in the 
common desires of mankind. 

The people of to-day hold about the 
same concept of knowledge as was held 
two hundred years ago. As a matter of 
educational practice they put more faith 
in knowledge than in the discovery of 
science. Whatever has been accepted is 
to be taught regardless of whether it has 
its source in research or not. Theory, 
logic, common sense, common experience, 
tradition are valued as highly as the prod- 
uct of experiment and historical method. 
Knowledge in this unreliable sense of 
everything that has been accepted crowds 
the curriculum and governs methods of 
teaching. The discovery of principles and 


their application to the affairs of life are 
nearly ignored. 

If the English historian were stating his 
theory to-day, he would doubtless say, 
‘*Progress is dependent upon the discov- 
ery, diffusion and application of science.’’ 
Seience, he would say, is discovered by the 
research process; it is diffused by publica- 
tion and teaching, it is applied by means 
He would hold that diffu- 
sion of science has no reference to the con- 
temporary doctrine that the principles re- 
sulting from research should be 
rized; nor would he feel that they should 
be taught apart from their use and their 
relation to With 


a concept as this, education may truly be 


of techniques. 


memo- 


further research. such 
regarded as a dynamic process, and may 
‘Education 


‘ 


be best expressed by saying, 
is progress.’’ 

Application in the best sense means use 
The typist writes by coordinating certain 
skills and techniques with certain physical 
principles that have been transferred to 
and organized in a machine. Her art does 
not differ in kind from the art of playing 
the piano. Because of physical differences 
between the typing machine and the piano, 
her range of creative effort is more re- 
stricted when typing. 
position is merely the application of a 


Yet musical com- 
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decidedly limited number of principles of 
the science of physics. Physics, and per- 
haps chemistry as well, lies at the founda- 
tion of all painting. Variety in subjects, 
plus variety in techniques, accounts for 
There 


can be no true art unrelated to the basic 


different values in artistic products. 
sciences; there can also be no complete 
science unrelated to use. 

Consider now education as a profession. 
It is related to all the basic sciences and 
to all the arts. It differs from other pro- 
fessions in this respect. Law rests chiefly 
upon political science, economics and his- 
Medicine is based chiefly upon biol- 
and chem- 


tory. 
ogy (physiology and anatomy 
upon 
It uses extensively 
Education 


istry. Engineering rests physics, 
chemistry and geology. 
the tool called mathematics. 
makes direct use of history, sociology, 


economics, biology, psychology, mathe- 
matics and philosophy. 

If one were trying to present a hier- 
archy of sciences, he would probably give 
chemistry, with 


He would place 


the place to 
physics a close corollary. 
biology next as a derivative of chemistry 
and physics. The other derivatives upon 
wuich education is based would follow in 


primary 


some such order as this: sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, political science and 
history. He would give mathematics and 
philosophy separate classifications because 
they are not usually regarded as inductive 
sciences. The writer regards mathematics 
as a true science, but holds that philosophy 
simply describes or makes a division of the 
scientific process. History is properly to 
be considered as a coordinate science; it is 
the synthesized narrative of a movement 
based upon documents. History is not to 
be considered as underlying all sciences; 
this use confuses history with a past which 
is a different thing. All sciences have a 
past; as a matter of fact, political science 
has the most complete history. 

If education is based upon the sciences, 
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then its principles differ in no way from 
the other principles of the basic sciences. 
A course in child growth und development 
is made up of selected principles from 
biology; history of education is merely a 
division of educational! 


special history ; 


psychology is a branch of psychology: 
statistics is a part of mathematics. Lik 
wise, school finance is a division of ec 


nomics. Educational sociology is a brane] 
of sociology devoted chiefly to the socia 
institution known as the school. 

If one accepts the statement that 
principles of the basic sciences are 
principles of education, then it must 
that the 
search are the methods of the basie sciences 


low methods of educational re- 
The research worker in history of educa 
tion uses the historical method; in educa 
tional sociology, the sociological method: 
in educational psychology, the psychologi- 
cal method. Since psychology is a deriva 
tive of biology, psychological method is 
identical with biological method. 
Doubtless all methods of research ma) 
be reduced to three or four, and in am 
broad field like sociology one may lear: 
The experi- 


most de- 


how to use several methods. 
method is tke best 
Its answers in the ideal forum 


mental and 
pendable. 
are final. It is used in physics, chemistry, 
biology and psychology. It may be used in 
sociology. The normative method is char- 
acteristic of political science, economics 
and sociology. The historical method be- 
longs to history. The results of experi- 
mentation are laws; of normative research 
norms; and of historical research, history. 
A fourth type of results is sometimes dis- 
tinguished. They are called concepts 
They are derived through classification, 
and the method may be used in both physi- 
eal and social sciences. A doubt may 
reasonably exist as to whether a concept 
is true science. 

In the outline which follows a brief 
statement has been made concerning thie 
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sources, scope of study and results typi- 
cally found in the sciences related to edu- 
cation. Since philosophy is not a science, 
it is not ineluded in this group. This omis- 
sion is not to be taken as indicating philos- 


function is to 


ophy has no value. Its 


discover and define problems, formulate 
hypotheses and relate principles derived 
from research. It also assumes the fune- 
tion of formulating concepts; 7.e., defini- 
tions. No conclusion of the philosopher 
is final; none has the status of truth; a 


view that can be more clearly expressed 


by saying, ‘‘ Philosophy is not science.’’ 
Seven sciences are included in the out- 

line herewith : 

of Education: 

movement 


History Sources, documents; 


scope, a single consisting of origin, 


levelopment, and climax. Results, a statement 
that the events portrayed are probably true. No 
evaluation and no prediction to be attempted. 
Educational Sociology: Sources, experiment and 
data of record; scope, a single unit; unit of in- 
vestigation, the organized group; results, laws and 
Evaluation and prediction allowable. 
Psychology: 


scope, learning only, from 


norms. 


Educational Sources, experiment 
and data 
initiation to retention; unit of investigation, the 


Modifiable factors, motivation, method, 


of record; 


individual. 
content, and original nature. Results, laws and 
norms. 

School Finance; Sources, data of record; scope, 
historical or contemporary; unit of investigation, 
individual or group; results, norms. 

Child Growth 


periment and data of record; scope, any significant 


and Development: Sources, ex- 
time period as a year, or through a natural stage 
of development: i.e., infancy; unit of investiga- 
tion, individual or group; results, laws and norms. 
Variable factors, age, sex, food, work, rest, origi- 
nal nature, ete. 

School Administration: Sources, data of record; 
scope, historical or contemporary; unit of investi- 
gation, the individual or the group; results, norms. 

Educational Statistics: Sources, experiment and 
data of record; scope, an adequate sampling; unit 
of investigation, the individual; results, laws and 
norms. 


A practical and important conclusion 
concerning certification of teachers may be 
formulated from the foregoing discussion. 
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It is this: Courses in education which are 
based upon scientific principles should be 
the 


in the major or the minor field. 


eredential 
History 
of education should be credited to history . 


eredited towards teacher’s 


educational sociology to sociology ° school 


finance to economics. If they are any less 
history or sociology or economics because 
they are taught in the education depart- 
ment, perhaps they should not be taught at 
all. 
able as other courses, in which case they 
The 
cultural value of history of education may 
the 


Of course, they may not be as valu- 
may rightly yield to other courses 


be as great as political history of 


China ; 
the study of dependency and poverty ; 


of educational sociology as great as 
the 
professional value may be greater. 

Two vital questions arise at this june- 
ture. Why should these courses be taught 
Why 
should members of the education depart- 
The 


teaching 


in the education department at all? 


ment do research in these basic fields? 
the 
these subjects in the education department, 


answer to first is this: By 
a selection may be made of those principles 
which bear directly upon the practice of 
the profession of teaching and administra- 
tion. The answer to the second is this: 
Persistent problems exist in the schools 
They must be solved before the educational 
process can continue effectively. 

Workers in education alone are aware of 
these problems, and have sufficient interest 
and concern to see that they are solved 
They have access to the facilities required 
for the necessary experimentation 
study. Finally, the 
method by which a problem can be solved. 


and 
research is only 
Of necessity as well as choice, the educa- 
tion faculties engage in research. They 
must be chiefly depended upon to solve the 
problems of education, regardless of 
whether the results may be classified as 
biology, psychology, economies, or history. 
This is a legitimate type of specialization, 
or rather, division of labor. 
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However, cne may well argue for an- 
other type of specialization. He might 
say, ‘‘I accept your hypothesis that the 
whole educational process consists of the 
discovery, publication and application of 
science. Let one group specialize in the 
discovery of principles, another in tea: 
ing, another in application.’’ Such a 
scheme frees two groups from any respon- 
sibility for results. It lacks unification, 
and it has not succeeded well in practice. 
It will worked out 
within The re- 
search worker in biology, for example, is 
deaf and blind to the demands of the edu- 
cator out on the firing line. 

Industry ewes its success to-day to a 
realization ti.at the three primary func- 
tions of research, publication (advertising 
and instruction) and application must be 
included in the same organization. Sup- 


pose all industries were combined in a uni- 


only sueceed when 
the same organization. 


versity or association organized like our 
universities to-day. Certain men would 
engage in research without reference to the 
product, certain others would engage in 
advertising without reference to the prod- 
uct. The production division would be in 
the difficult situation where it could not 
produce, or if it produced, could not sell. 
This is the state of education and all the 
other professional schools affiliated with 
liberal arts departments. Doubtless in- 
dustry can afford and profit by having a 
few unassigned workers around. Most of 
its workers, however, must fit into a 
definite organization having a definite pur- 
pose. It can not afford to support a large 
body of pretentious hangers-on. 

A longitudinal plan of organization is 
therefore advised, including research, pub- 
lication and application under the same 
management. It is better than cross-see- 
tional organization because it leads some 
place. The other has no objective that can 
be justified in a dynamic universe. That 
such a scheme ever came into existence is 
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the result of historical accident. The old 
university and the college came into exis. 
tence before the scientific method was 
formulated, and long before any one per- 
ceived the part which science might play 
in promoting human welfare. Except in 
the new German university and in a ver) 
limited number of American universities, 
of which Johns Hopkins comes nearest to 
the ideal, the traditionalists have been able 
to defeat any organizational plan that 
would rob them of their sinecures. 
Reluctantly enough the 
being accepted that the so-called liberal 
arts colleges and liberal arts departments 
are social and educational anomalies. They 
are the social and educational reactionaries, 
the fundamentalists. Long ago Emerson 
pointed out that it is what one does that 
matters; that doing is the very essence of 
being. Psychologists point out to us also 
the necessity of totality in the real learn- 
ing process. Aside from the professional 
schools, the extra-curricular activities alone 
have provided that perfect totality upon 
which learning is dependent. In other 
fields, there tends to exist a vast and 
ostentatious ignorance, no less ugly be- 
cause unconscious. <A _ real university 
should be composed of schools of art, lit- 
erature, music, law, engineering, agricul- 
ture, mechanics, education, medicine, and 


conclusion is 


so on. 

Although there will doubtless always be 
a place for formal instruction of the type 
that now prevails, it will become of less 
importance in a school devoted to the three 
functions that have been listed. The re- 
lated principles can best be learned while 
one is engaged in the research process; 
their limitations and techniques can best 
be learned while engaged in the applica- 
tion of the principles. 

Two important divisions may be seen in 
the application process. First, one who 
applies a principle must have adequate in- 
formation concerning the individuals or 
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the situation to which the principle is to 
be applied. If it is to be applied to pupils, 
he must know their ages, aptitudes, ach.eve- 
ment, and any other significantly related 
If his principle concerns 


characteristics. 
personnel, he must know the pertinent 


facts about the teaching staff. As a cor- 
ollary, one ean safely say that he must 
know the source of his principle, how it 
was derived, and its reliability. 
follow a_ well-formu- 


A technique 


Second, he must 
lated and tested technique. 
consists of a series of related acts, in order 
and with the time allotment of each, to- 
gether with any exceptions which must be 
made under non-typical conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the simpler the technique, 
It ought to be comprehended 
by those to whom it is applied ; necessarily, 


the better. 


those who use it can not help but under- 
stand it. There should be no suspicion of 
the occult about technique, and the cards 
should be kept face up on the table. 

How does fact gathering by a technician 
The research 


differ from research? 


cialist begins with a problem, advances an 


spe- 


hypothesis, collects data, generalizes from 
A tech- 
nician is concerned only with the array of 


his data, and verifies his results. 


facts of a group, or a fact or the facts 
He has no question 
not 


about an individual. 
of what is true to answer. He is 
searching for a generalization. He has no 
hypothesis. He, therefore, engages in only 
a part of the research process; he collects 
a fact or facts, following a procedure which 
has already been marked out for him. He 
does not originate. Techniques are either 
the product of invention or the result of 
analysis. They are subject to test by use. 

The conclusion is that three types of 
courses in education should be offered. 
They are (1) seminar or laboratory courses 
with research as the object, (2) courses in 
principles, and (3) courses in techniques 
or application. Seven principles courses 
have been indicated: history of education, 
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educational sociology, educational psychol- 


ogy, educational economics (finance), 
(educational politi- 
child 


growth and development), and educational 


school administration 


eal science), educational biology 


mathematics (statistics Each principles 
course should be backed up by a seminar 
or laboratory course in which additions are 
made to the particular body of generaliza- 
tions. 

The logic and value of general principles 
is difficult to perceive. What is the source 
or sources of principles of secondary edu- 
cation? Do they come from all the basic 
sciences which are related to education? 
Do principles of secondary education differ 
fundamentally from principles of elemen- 
tary education? A division on such a basis 
breaks up the unity and continuity of a 
science, and leads to useless repetition. In 
the same way, it is unwise to separate his- 
tory of education into history of element 
ary education, history of secondary educa- 
tion, and history of higher education. 

Courses built around techniques should 
They 


may include techniques of teaching, of ad 


be closely related to specific jobs. 


ministering a single school, of financing a 
school system, of planning school build- 
ings, of taking care of the health of the 
pupils, and so on. They should be based 
upon scientific principles when these are 
available. If they are not, the technician 


has no other recourse than to build his 
techniques upon either common judgment 
or expert judgment. He may apply to 
research specialists for help. In a school 
the best 
each instructor teach a principles course, 


related 


of education, plan is to have 


a related seminar course, and a 


technical course. The procedure for de 
riving principles is well formulated in 
the 


quainted with any procedure for 


scientific method: writer is unac- 


formu- 
lating techniques. 


Courses which do not have a scientific 
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basis probably should be discontinued ex- 
Why should one offer to 
teach a course in which there is nothing to 
Adult 
and character education do not have suffi- 


cept as seminars. 


teach? education, civie education 


cient basis for a course in principles. One 
danger of such courses is that they will 
borrow from other courses and bring about 
unnecessary duplication. Another danger 
is they will teach opinion and theory as 
A third danger is that 
The platoon 
individual 
have 


fact and science. 


they will propagandize. 


school, progessive education, 


instruction and intelligence testing 


elements of this kind. If such courses are 
to be taught, they should begin as seminars 
related to one of the basic sciences. 

In conclusion, one of the vital needs in 
education is closer coordination of what we 


already have. The outgrown, the unscien- 
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tific, and the propaganda type should be 
eliminated. What remains should be well 
organized and related to other basic prin- 
ciples of the same kind. Second, research 
of the fundamental type should be prosé 
cuted vigorously in order to add to the 
principles. 


accumulated body of Every 


course in should be supple- 


Third, more tech- 


principles 
mented by a seminar. 
niques should be provided, and a definite 
techniques 


procedure for formulating 


should be devised. 
therefore be accompanied by a practicum. 


With a course consisting of fundamental 


Every course should 


principles derived by research, a seminar, 
and a practicum, education will conform 
to the theory that progress is dependent 
upon the discovery, diffusion and applica- 
Edueation will be prog- 


tion of science. 


ress. 


LATENT CREATIVE ABILITY 


By KENNETH P. ROUNSLEY 


HARRISBURG PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


The moon was sailing, sailing 
Up in the heavens so high, 

And the stars were dancing and twinkling 
Like bright and watchful eyes. 


The clouds had a fleecy whiteness, 
Of silver mists so sheer; 

And the moon in the glory of brightness, 
Shining cold and clear. 


And far o’er the dusky hilltops 
There gleamed a reddish light, 

Encrusted with pearly dewdrops 
That shone in the velvety night. 


It proved to be a gypsies’ camp 
Nestled among the trees, 

And the odor of woods so sweet and damp, 
Swept o’er it fresh and free. 


When out of the silent darkness 
Came the supple form of a girl. 

Her face was filled with gladness, 
And her thoughts were all awhirl. 


And then she began to swing 
To musie weird and wild 


That came from an old violin, 
That played, now soft, now loud. 


The instrument was invisible, 
To all except the girl; 

For she knew it was her lover 
Whose name was Ish-ma-el. 


She danced and danced with the moon, 
The blood tingled in her veins; 

Then slowly streaks of dawn light 
Enveloped all the plains. 


Then stopping, Nitra the gypsy girl 
Flung herself among the leaves; 
Her hair was a mass of tousled curls 
That—no one could ever please. 


At last from utter exhaustion 
Sleep wooed her at last, 

But her countenance was gay and happy, 
And her body like molded wax. 


The day had bursted forth, 
Bringing floods and floods of light; 
But darkness would soon come again— 
And Nitra loved the night. 
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Ir was in a junior high school English 
was sitting in the back of the 


‘ass. I 


room hoping to see some inspirational 


teaching. The lesson began with a bang, 
but within five minutes it was hopelessly 
boring. Six pupils were tolled-off to the 
board and the traditional sweating process 
of showing off the ignorance of a 


began 


few, by having them write what they 
didn’t know. 

Soon I was dozing, and so was the elass, 
lulled by the hypnotizing barrage of gram- 
matical technicalities of which I, they, or 
any one else knew nothing about, and cared 

Just as a dream of the Utopian school 
began to pass before my mind I was rudely 
called back to this world of inhibited souls 
by the half hysterical voice of the teacher 
bemoaning the fact that a particular girl 
whom she pointed out could not be made to 
write shorter sentences. After reading the 
sentence that she had written on the board 
[ saw nothing to cause any particular 
somewhat in- 
After 


some minutes in deploring the child’s stu- 


worry. It was long and 


volved, but really well constructed. 


pidity in ‘‘learning grammar’’ the teacher 
added in an off-hand 
does do some good original work.’’ 


manner that ‘‘she 
At this 
I was fully awake. 

On being pressed for further particulars 
the teacher dug out of her desk several 
remarkably good short stories that the girl 
had before. I then 
questioned the young lady herself and 
found that she had been writing for some 
time, and even had a short article pub- 
But she had never been 
encouraged to’any extent by any of her 
teachers. I went over some of her work 
with her, and the light of gratefulness in 
her eyes more than repaid me for the short 


written some time 


lished last year. 


time I took in stopping to encourage her. 
A few days later she handed me a poem, 
‘“The Enchantment of Night,’’ 
above. This from a thirteen 
old girl who ‘‘ean’t get grammar.’ 


which ap- 
pears year 
b | 
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And therein lies my point. Teachers as 


a whole do not realize what latent powers 


are possessed by their pupils. Time after 


time upon my entering the room the 


teacher would hasten to tell me that this 


was a poor section and I needn't expect 


much from it; or that John was a poor 


student, never gets his work—‘‘so don’t 


look for anything from him.’’ Keeping 
my own counsel I say nothing, for I have 
learned that grades and ability are as far 
Most children are 


urally poetic, and there are very few who 


apart as the poles. nat 


another do not write some 
Yet 
never thinks to probe the mental depths of 
“OR, we 


at one time or 


sort of verse. the traditional teacher 


her pupils in this field. read and 
memorize a great deal of poetry through- 
out the year, but never write any,’’ is a 
familiar answer of teachers to the question 
as to whether they have ever done any 
original work in their classes. Yes, a great 


deal of memorizing, but seldom any real 


thinking. If a child dares to digress from 
the assignment he is straightway called to 


order. Thinking, particularly in the ele 


mentary grades, is not usually a part of 
the 
do not seem to know fully the depths of the 
pupils’ capacities. Children do think, and 
fact that should be reck 


educational process, because teachers 


think deeply a 


oned with in modern education. The cry in 


secondary schools now is, ‘‘teach them to 


think.’’ No, they don’t need to be taught 
to think, they do think; but they need to 
be given the chance to think, and then that 
thinking properly directed. 


imagination, powerful 


Likewise that 
factor that ‘‘makes the world go ’round.’’ 
Usually imagination in children is asso 


childhood 


The possibilities to which 


ciated too often with lies and 
make-believe. 
the child imagination, given an adequate 
outlet, proper training and direction, can 
be put is overlooked. Creative education is 


largely an attempt to develop these little 
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suspected abilities in the average school 
youngster. 

With these things in mind this experi- 
ment was undertaken. Hughes Mearns, of 
the Lincoln School at Columbia, has done 
some excellent work in creative English 
He 


severely criticized on the grounds that he 


with his pupils. has, however, been 
was dealing with a select group who had 
been trained in the writing of poetry. Be 
that as it may, but I contend that any nor- 
mal child, given the proper chance, sym- 
pathy, encouragement and understanding, 
can approach to quite some degree the 
work of How- 


ever, for creative education to be effective 


‘ 


Mearns’ ‘‘select group.’’ 
and useful the teacher must possess all of 
the addition to 


knowing his or her subject. 


mentioned qualities, in 
The following 
poem written by a twelve-year-old boy in 
a semi-rural school has been judged by 
several competent authorities to be the best 
in thought content in my collection. His 
teacher, however, told him that it wasn’t 
poetry—it didn’t rhyme! Fortunately I 
was able to get hold of it before it was 
destroyed. 

THE GROUND 
The ground is not level, 
The ground is not smooth, 
The ground is so hilly, 
But it goes on forever. 


The ground is covered with snow; 
£ 


The ground is covered with leaves; 
The ground is covered with grass; 
But the ground goes on forever. 
The ground is all over the world 
With the sun shining all about; 
The ground is under the sea; 

But the ground goes on forever. 


‘‘The Ground’”’ illustrates my point that 
children think. This boy is not particu- 
larly outstanding in any of his class work. 
He is merely an average boy, yet he, as all 
the others, has tremendous possibilities. 
His poem deals with a simple subject, so 
simple that it’s profound. Here is another 
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boy, fourteen years old, who is merely an 
average pupil, but he had been stirred t 
the very depths, his emotion finding ex 
pression in: 
THE Sone or Love 
3eside a lovely stream 
There stood a maiden fair, 


With eyes so dark and hair so black— 
She is Mine! and so the song of love. 


And now she is going, going far away, 
But she must always remember 
That she is mine!— 
And still my story of love. 
Going, going but not forgotten; 
And whoever the man may be, 


Let him always remember— 


That he is a better man than I proved to be 


Children, being naturally poetic, express 
The poen 


below is an excellent example of this nat 


themselves just as they feel. 


ural easy flow of rhythm. It was writte: 


by a twelve-year-old eighth grader. 


A LirtLe Birp 
I saw a bird up in a tree, 
He sang a pretty song for me; 
And when I gave him crumbs to eat, 
He gayly sang tweet, tweet, tweet. 
He followed me on down the street, 
And kept on singing tweet, tweet, tweet. 
He followed me home, and I put him in a cage 
how break 


Have noticed the 


rhythm in the last line has caught th: 


you 


spirit of the tragedy—the happiness of 
This poen 


has been read repeatedly to groups o/ 


gay little bird being broken? 


children and has never failed to elicit sighs 
of pity. 

I have seldom attempted this experiment 
in any schoolroom wherein the teacher has 
not been completely astounded when shown 
what her pupils can do, especially when | 
am forewarned that ‘‘this is a poor sec- 
‘*My Pony,’’ written by a seventh- 
grade boy, is a case in point. His ‘‘marks”’ 
are anything but admirable. I wonder i! 
it wouldn’t be better for that teacher to 


tion.’’ 
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bother less with grades and spend more 
time in trying to understand the boy. 


My Pony 
I have a pony so frisky and fast, 
It seems as if he goes like a blast. 
One day as I was riding so fast 
He put on the brakes and stopped like a flash. 
It seared me so bad I flew over his head, 
(nd landed in some mud ahead. 
I picked up myself, so muddy and sore; 


{nd declared that my pony would throw me no 


more, 


So far we have been dealing with poetry 
of children of junior high school age, but 
children from the time they are able to 
write can compose some really delightful 
bits of verse. Even though they can’t 
write, children of the first grade and kin- 
dergarten are capable of remarkable crea- 
Let the 
grades take a few minutes off sometime, 


tive ability. teachers of these 
have their children lay their heads on their 
desks for a while to dream and think, and 
ask them what they dreamed or 
thought about. You'll be 
Where the teacher is progressively minded, 


then 
surprised. 


and really helping her pupils in real edu- 


cational growth we can expect some charm- 
ing verse. Such was the case of this little 


fourth grader, nine years old, who wrote: 


I LIke TO THINK OF CHRISTMAS 


I like to think of Christmas, 
Because—you know why. 

Of all the lovely things I get, 

You shouldn’t wonder why. 

Why there are presents and presents, 
Just a lot of them; 

So I like to think of Christmas— 
Now do you wonder why? 


The following three poems are also from 
a fourth grade. All are of the same title 
‘‘Snow,’’ suggested to them by the teacher 
as an excellent subject since a heavy snow 
was falling that day. The quality of the 
work of the entire class was equal to these 
poems appearing here. 


AND 
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When the snow is coming down 
I know who is coming into town; 
All the little children—they know too; 
We know. We know. 


For it is Santa Claus who’s coming down 
With all his gay reindeer 

Did some one ask, ‘‘who’s coming to town?’’ 
We know! We know! 


In this next we can almost see its little 
nine-year-old author looking out of the 
window musing, thinking, wondering: 


Snowing, snowing on the ground, 
It comes from the beautiful sky. 
Mother told me it wont stay long, 
She said, ‘‘it will go by and by.’’ 


Little white diamonds glittering by, 
Why do you go so fast? 
Come tell me little white diamonds, 


What do you do when winter is past? 


‘*We go up to heaven, 
In the beautiful sky; 
We stay there for awhile, 


Until next winter comes by.’’ 


And neither does it take much effort to 


visualize the broken revery of this little 


fourth grader : 


snowflakes fall, 
the 


I like to 
And see them light 


watch the 
upon wall. 


And once upon a time I saw 


A pumpkin frozen, cold and raw. 


I often watch upon the ground, 
Tiny snowflakes falling ; 
Then all at once, what do I hear? 


I hear my mother calling. 


If for no other reason than to watch a 


child’s mind at work I recommend that 
every teacher reading this article try the 
experiment on their children. There is a 
thrill in it such as I have never before ex- 
I think it must be like discov- 


have 


perienced. 
ering oil in one’s own backyard. I 
blank 
astonishment when shown the poems 
I know of 
who ran from the room, and dashing 


with 
that 


one 


seen teachers’ faces become 


their pupils had written. 
into 
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another called his colleague in an almost 
hysterical voice to read one of the papers 
that he had gotten. 
tions so charged with the creative spirit 
that each individual was literally inspired 
to dash off one poem after another; and 


I have seen entire sec- 


one ordinarily bashful boy of thirteen to 
actually write three poems, compose music 
to the third, trace of 
backwardness, stand, and sing his compo- 


and without any 
sition! 

The method used in the collection of this 
material had been to read a few selections 
of verse written by children and then ask 
the class to attempt to do likewise, choosing 
their own subject, or sometimes a subject 
was suggested, as in the case of the last 
three poems given above. Previous warn- 
ing or training was never given; they had 
no idea that they were to write until asked 
This prevented them from doing 
It is true 


that occasionally a youngster will write 


to do so. 


any other work than their own. 


entirely or in part verse that he had previ- 
ously memorized. When this was suspected, 
or even when the child had done an out- 
standing piece of work the young author 
was closely cross-examined, and his work 
checked in various ways. Always they are 


encouraged, 


and shown how to improve 
their work 

For the past six months I have collected 
a voluminous amount of material and its 
uniform quality seems to prove my conten- 
tion that children are naturally poetic; 
that 
that they can and do think; and that their 


they express themselves naturally; 
powers of imagination linked with their 
thinking ability properly trained, encour- 
aged, and allowed proper and adequate 


expression are capable of vast and hitherto 


unsuspected potentialities and possibilities 
of educational growth. I also believe that 
if more poetic and prose writing were sym- 
pathetically undertaken in our public 
school English courses, and less time spent 
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on the memorizing of meaningless technica] 
rules of grammar, the results in literature 
appreciation and English usage would be 
far greater. The study of English, after 
all, is for the purpose of learning to ex- 
press oneself properly, and because of its 
complexity the entire task is analyzed into 
detail. The study 
becomes so involved that the teacher over- 
looks the matter of first concern—that of 


its elements in great 


being sure that the child has something 
which he desires to express. Emphasis 01 
techniques at certain stages threatens to 
One of the banes 


of my own public school days was th 


erase the creative desire. 
weekly poem that had to be memorized, 
regardless of its lack of appeal to me « 
any one else in the class. At no time wer 
we allowed to express our own taste, we 
were only immature kids who didn’t know 
This attitude is 
still prevalent in the public schools to-day 
with the result that by the time a pupil is 
ready to be graduated from high school, 
that had to be 
analyzed ; 


what was good for us. 


literature is something 


learned, memorized and and 
something that only ‘‘highbrows’’ bother 
with—in other words, something highly 
distasteful and something 
dry and with no appeal. 


ing matter consists of——well ask any corner 


meaningless ; 
And so his read- 


newsdealer which of his list of magazines 
No, the 


is not a 


show the greatest sale turnover. 


reader of moronic magazines 
moron, but 
that—ugh. 


And therein lies a real tragedy. 


‘‘literature’’ is something 
After 
real talent is uncovered there is no way, 
seemingly, under our present school system 
where it can be properly developed. TT: 

often teachers are not able to carry on the 
work of creative They have 
been trained in the traditional way and 
they can not change. Then on the other 
hand, but more rarely, teachers can do s0, 
are willing, and even try, but are at the 


education. 
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mercy of a fossilized system, old-fashioned 
supervisors, and die-hard superintendents, 
although this is the exception rather than 
the rule, for the greater fault lies with the 
unthinking and non-progressive teacher. 
Many of these people seem to think that 
the schools can be run on the mass produc- 
tion plan like Ford turning out automo- 
biles. Everything must be done at a cer- 
tain time, so much must be covered within 
that time, and every one must do the same 
thing at the same time. There are systems 
in which I know the teachers must have 
lesson plans every day, worked out for an 
entire week, one week in advance. They 
seem to make no distinction between the 
human mind and one of Mr. Ford’s ma- 
chines. 

Fortunately we have progressive news- 
papers in this locality. The Harrisburg 
Telegraph, serving central Pennsylvania, 
has become interested in the collection of 
poems from the schools in this vicinity and 
has begun publication of a great deal of 
this material in a column headed ‘‘ With 
Child Writers.’’ Contributions showing 
some remarkable latent ability are coming 
in faster than we can handle them. 

Finally, I do not advocate that the 
schools be given over to the writing of 
childish poetry. No, this is only one field 
in creative education, but the results of 
this experiment are indicative of the latent 
potentialities of the average school young- 
ster which if given a chance will approach 
the Utopia of true education. The ordi- 
nary child is eager to learn, but our pres- 
ent system of education fails to capitalize 
on this fact. We are still suffering from 
the hangover of the old idea that the 
efficaciousness of a medicine is in propor- 
tion to its bad taste. 


THE Moon 


At night when I go out to play 
I see the moon as bright as day; 
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And children going to bed at night 
Like to lie in its bright light. 


The moon is drifting all the time 
As it sails through the lighted skies; 
Going in and out the clouds, 


As children watch with gleaming eyes. 


The moon is just as large as the world, 
With clouds sailing all around it; 
It travels over land and sea, 


We see it peeping through the trees, 


The beasts of the jungle, the cattle and sheep 
Like to lie in bed in its lght and sleep 
The birds that wake up at just about noon, 
Like to play at night in the light of the moon. 
—Age 10. 


My ELF Man 


One day when I went out to play, 
I looked o’er head to see 
My little Elf Man say to me, 


**Come out a while and play.’’ 


I turned around and with my eye 
I silently did wink; 
He understood the sign of ‘‘ Yes,’ 
And happily did blink. 
Age 12. 
JacK Frost 
I saw a merry painter 
Who steals up in the night; 
And when the folks are sleeping, 
With eyes shut very tight; 
He paints on people’s windows 
Some strange and fairy things; 
Sometimes a tall white pine tree 
Or butterflies with wings. 
—Age 9. 
Gray CLOUDS 
Gray clouds lie across the sky, 
Thickly marshaled ; 
A cold wind moans and shrieks and groans 
Prophesying 
Weird uncanny deeds, which thought 
Shrinks from revealing; 
Swaying trees bow to the breeze, 
Gray and naked; 
A heart pressed down sees heaven’s frown 
On him, ill-fated. 
Lowering, unrelenting mass, 
Why so unmoving? 
If only they would move just once, 
Ease pain’s brooding! 
—Age 15. 
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Nosopy KNows WHEN THEY Go TO SLEEP 
While the moon is oozing down, 

While the stars are in the sky, 

When sweet slumbers creep, 


Nobody knows when they go to sleep. 


When the waters are running quiet, 
And everything is snug and tight, 
And the dew is falling deep, 
Nobody knows when they go to sleep. 


When the Sandman comes around, 


Everything clears the ground. 
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And the fish are lying deep, 
Nobody knows when they go to sleep. 


When the day is taking rest, 

And the night is seen the best, 

And the lark, she sing so sweet, 

But nobody knows when they go to sieep 


When the moon is high in the air, 

And the stars are shining fair, 

And the dreams are falling sweet, 

Nobody knows when they go to sleep. 
—Age 1] 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
HOTEL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
JOURNEY ASSOCIATION 
ReGcent’s Park, London, is, according to The 
Christian Science Monitor, to be the site of the 
first International Hotel, if the 

£6,000 necessary to equip it ean be raised. 
The lease of an old Crown Property house 
which, having onee been a hospital, is capable 
of providing accommodation for 200 young peo- 
ple has been offered by the government. This 
plan will solve a problem which has been felt 
by school teachers and school children in En- 


Children’s 


gland and abroad. 

The scheme is in the hands of the School 
Journey Association—a voluntary body estab- 
lished twenty years ago, which exists for the 
purpose of directing the efforts of teachers to 
give to children some glimpse of things out- 
side their own small cirele. 

Since 1911, the School Journey Association, 


composed as it is now of over 4,000 British 


teachers, has been engaged in making it pos- 
sible for elementary, secondary or publie school 
children to spend some three weeks away from 
their homes in what are described by H. W. 
Barter, the honorary secretary, as “surround- 
ings which, besides possessing the holiday at- 
mosphere, will educate them in matters of which 
many of them see but little in their normal 
environment.” 

School journeys—a journey is always taken 
by a section from a single school, with its own 
three or four teachers in charge—have not al- 
ways been confined to Great Britain. Last 
year, out of one thousand journeys, ten were 
continental countries; this 


taken to various 


year, arrangements for over twenty trips 
abroad are in progress, and out of the con- 
tacts made in this way is growing now the 
system of what is known as “group exchange,” 
by which the children of foreign countries visit 
the homes of British children, go to school with 
them, play with them and finally take them back 
to their own country for a similar experience 

In some cases, expenses for a school jour- 
ney—the new hotel in London plans to offer 
accommodation for £1, 5s. a week—are paid 
by the parents of the children; in some the edu- 
eation authorities bear the cost, but by far the 
greatest share of the money is raised within 


each school. 


BRITISH EDUCATION AND MOTION 
PICTURES 


THE need of establishing a permanent cen- 
tral organization to coordinate the work of th 
various societies and film companies interested 
in advancing the use of the film as an educa 
tional and cultural instrument is emphasized 
in a report issued by the Commission on Eduv- 
cational and Cultural Films and summarized in 
the London Times. At present the commission 
is engaged in collecting information concerning 
the progress made in foreign countries in the 
foundation of national film institutes which 
might serve as a model. Such a permanent 
organization, it is stated, might be either a 
government department, an incorporated insti- 
tute with a charter, or a voluntary associatio: 
The commission learns, for example, that in 
France the distribution of educational and cul 
tural films is undertaken by the Ministry ot 
Publie Instruction, the Ministry of Agriculture 








ure 











and the Ministry of Health, who have film li- 
braries and distribute films free of charge to 
schools. The Ministry of Publie Instruction 
give to schools a subsidy of one third of the 
cost of the projector, and, in the ease of rural 
schools, the Ministry of Agriculture add an- 
other third. In America, while the state edu- 
cation departments are forming film libraries, 
a large amount of the distribution is carried 
out by extension departments of state universi- 
ties. On conelusion of their present inquiries 
the whole subject will be dealt with in a com- 
prehensive report to be laid before the Car- 
negie Trustees in November. 

In connection with the publication of their 
report the commission has found it necessary 
to appoint a second officer to deal with its 
drafting, and in view of the increasing scope 
of the commission the Carnegie Trustees have 
increased by £850 their original grant of 
£1,500, which was made for a period of two 
years. The drafting officer appointed is Miss 
Beatrice Brown. 

The commission has received from the Geo- 
graphical Association their first draft report on 
about 70 films which have been examined. This 
report will be considered by an appropriate 
committee and consultations will be held with 
producing firms concerning their adaptability 
to the use of schools. - Suitable films are also 
being selected to illustrate broadcast lessons. 
The commission, it will be remembered, were at 
the outset confronted with a vicious circle in 
which the producers were unable to find a 
market for their educational films, and teachers 
were often unable to find the film they required. 
It is hoped, however, that the cooperation of 
the Geographical, Historical and Science Mas- 
ters’ Associations will enable the commission to 
place at the disposal of schools information 
concerning the use and supply of educational 
and cultural films. A special committee is also 
meeting once a week at the Polytechnic 
Theater, Regent Street, to examine and report 
on projectors of all kinds submitted by manu- 
facturers. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PORTO 
RICO 


THE vocational education program in Porto 
Rieo will be administered by the Insular Board 
for Voeational Education, composed of the 
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commissioner of education, Dr. José Padin, as 
chairman and executive officer; the commis 
sioner of agriculture and commerce, Edmundo 
D. Colon, and the commissioner of labor, Pru 
dencio Rivera Martinez. 

In presenting the program of the Insular 
Board for the approval of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, which will cooperate 
with Porto Rico in setting up and maintaining 
a vocational education system just as it now 
does with the various states, Dr. Padin ex- 
plained that the principal emphasis for the 
present will be in the field of agriculture and 
home economies. Agriculture is the principal 
industry on the island. 

Dr. Padin said that about six acres of land 
will support the average-size Porto Rican fam- 
ily. What is needed most is to teach the stu- 
dents in vocational agricultural courses how to 
cultivate their land more intensively and in 
home economics courses what they should eat 
in order to be more healthy. Training in the 
two fields should go hand in hand, since in the 
vocational agriculture classes men and women 
ean learn how to raise to best advantage many 
of the foods which they are taught in the home 
economics courses they should eat. We are ex- 
pecting to establish about twenty-five to thirty 
vocational agriculture schools in the first year. 
Vocational courses will be established in sections 
where there are a sufficient number of prospec- 
tive pupils to warrant the setting up of a school 
and the hiring of a teacher. Vocational train- 
ing in the trade and industrial field will be con- 
fined for the present largely to training for 
occupations of the needle trades and in the 
usual building and service trades. 

Dr. Padin stated that Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Insular Board for Voea- 
tional Education realize the necessity for de- 
veloping new industries as a means of giving 
employment to more people on the island, and 
that workers should not be trained in voca- 
tional trade and industrial courses for jobs that 
do not exist. For this reason they are advo- 
cating that the development of vocational edu- 
cation in trade and industry go hand in hand 
with the development of industries in which 
trained workers can find employment. 

The vocational schools in Porto Rico will be 
a part of the public schools already in exis- 
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tence. The vocational education fund provided 
by the federal government and matched by the 
will be used only to pay 


island government 


the salaries of vocational teachers and teacher 
trainers. The University of Porto Rico has 
been designated as the vocational teacher-train- 
ing center. 

A vocational rehabilitation program will be 
as soon as possible under the 
V 0ea- 


eoneern in 


set in operation 


Insular Board tor 


The 


however, 


supervision of the 


tional Edueation. principal 
the 


tional training courses under way so that agri- 


beginning, will be to get voca- 
cultural, home and industrial conditions on the 
island may be raised to a higher level through 


trained workers and homemakers. 


THE DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Mayor changes which have taken place dur- 
ing the past year in the schools and colleges of 
Methodism Dr. Albert E. 
Kirk, secretary of the Division of Educational 
Institutions, before The Board of Edueation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at its annual 


were outlined by 


meeting on June 17. 

Dr. Kirk reported that since June, 1930, the 
Kimball School of Theology at Salem, Oregon, 
had Wesleyan 
University is in 
Baker University at Baldwin; Blinn Memorial 
Junior College at Brenham, Texas, is soon to 
Univer- 


been discontinued; Missouri 


process with merging with 


become a branch of the Southwestern 
sity at Winfield, Kansas. Texas Wesleyan, a 
secondary school at Austin, Texas, is selling its 
property to the State University for $135,000 
and plans to use most if not all of the net pro- 
ceeds in further endowing the Blinn Junior 
College. 

Brothers College has been accepted by the 
University Senate as an accredited four-year 
college. Several other of the Southern schools 


of Methodism are preparing themselves for 


self-support or for amalgamation with the pub- 


system in the future, while 
others are seeking larger funds for expanded 
programs. Among Methodist secondary schools 


Dr. Kirk finds a considerable movement toward 


lie school near 


junior college status. 
Changes in the presidency or headship of a 
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institutions 
These 
include: Allegheny, Dickinson, West Virginia 
Wesleyan, Ozark Wesleyan, 


Southwestern, Genesee Wesleyan, East Green- 


Methodist educational 


during the past year have taken place. 


number of 


Morningside, 


wich, Sam Huston, Snead Seminary, Epworth 
Texas Wesleyan, Mont- 
pelier, Troy Conference Academy, Port Arthur 


Seminary, Brothers, 
and Wesley College. 

Regarding the survey of Methodist schools 
and colleges which the division is now conelud- 
ing, its benefits, in the opinion of Dr. Kirk 
would depend largely upon the wisdom and 


persistency with which its recommendations 
are followed by the colleges examined. 

In its final analysis of the need for Christ 
influence in educational institutions, Dr. Kirk 
believes that the only justifying reason for the 
presence of the church in institutional educa- 
tion lies in the fact that the church can exem 
plify a freer and completer type of education 
in which religious values shall have their right 
ful place. The presence of the church in gen- 
eral education finds its chief justification in her 
willingness and ability to maintain the union 


of education and religion. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS AND LEGIS- 
LATION FOR LIBRARIES 
INCREASED appropriations this year for 
brary extension work in fifteen states show 
decided recognition of the value of this service. 
In one state, the library commission appropria 
tion was increased when all other departments 
were decreased. Of the increases reported ther: 
were appreciable ones in Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, New Hampshire (includes its first 
state aid fund), New Jersey, New Mexico and 
Oregon, and smaller ones in Idaho, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, North Da 
kota, Oklahoma and South Dakota. The agen- 
cies in Illinois, Minnesota, New York and Ver- 

mont held their own. 

Decreases were reported by two state agen 
cies—Indiana and Washington. Three new li- 
brary extension agencies—Montana, South Caro 
lina and West Virginia—failed to secure first 
Appropriations are still pend- 
ing in a number of states. The Nebraska legis- 
lature adjourned without making any state ap- 
propriations and a special session seems inevit- 


appropriations. 
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able. A few states are not in question as their 
legislative sessions are held in the even years. 

The Florida legislature has enacted a county 
library law, which awaits the governor’s signa- 
States which are still without county li- 
brary (outside of New England) 
Georgia, Idaho, North Dakota and Washington. 
Bills failed in Idaho and North Dakota, and 
the governor vetoed the Washington bill. The 


Michigan legislature has enacted a regional li 


ture. 


laws are 


brary law—the first state to pass such legis- 


lation. Michigan and Ohio passed amendments 


their county laws. County amendments 


failed in Iowa. 


State aid for county libraries passed the 
Pennsylvania legislature and awaits the gov- 
New York failed to pass its 


state aid bill in spite of well organized effort. 


ernor’s signature. 


Illinois made its first attempt to secure state aid, 
but the measure failed. 

Proposals to abolish the library commissions 
or transfer them to other departments failed in 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. Reorganization which 
may affect the Library Commission is still pend- 
ing in The Maine State Library 
was placed under the supervision of the State 


Wisconsin. 


Department of Education as a result of a gen- 
eral survey and reorganization of state depart- 
ments. The Arkansas 
Bureau in the State Department of Education 


Free Library Service 
was affected by a reorganization of that depart- 
ment. The advisory committee for the bureau 


(composed of three ez-officio members who 
changed each year) was abolished and the bu- 
reau is directly under the state superintendent 


A bill 


to establish a state library commission is pend- 


who is now appointed instead of elected. 


ing in Alabama. 
Arkansas enacted a new local public-library 


The proposal to place library levies out- 


] 
iaw. 
side general tax limitations failed to pass the 
Missouri and Texas legislatures. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RECREATION 
CENTERS 


DesPiITE the economic depression substantial 
gains in facilities for public recreation were 
made in 1930, according to the Year Book of 
the National Reereation Association, which has 
just been issued. According to a summary in 
the New York Times reports from 980 com- 
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the United States and Canada 
showed a total expenditure of $38,518,194 
recreation, the 


vain of almost $5,000,000 over 1929. 


munities in 
lor 
largest ever recorded, and a 

Many cities pushed park and playground de 
velopment as a means of providing work for 
Almost one third of the total 
expenditure was for land, buildings and im- 


these 


the unemployed. 


provements. However, improvements 


were not made at the cost of a curtailment of 
recreation leadership, for which there was an 
expenditure of more than $1,000,000 above that 
of 1929. 

The 980 cities reporting some form of or 
ganized recreation have developed from 41 
which had playgrounds in 1906, 465 in 1920 and 
1925. 


County recreation systems also 


No use of 


748 in 
are shown to be developing rapidly. 
county funds for recreation was reported in 
1920; in 1925 four counties made outlays and 
in 1930 forty-nine counties were doing recrea 
tion work. 

A steady increase is noted in the number of 
men becoming supervisors of recreation, a field 
at first woman’s work 
Whereas in 1920 there were only 4,149 men 
employed as recreation directors as compared 


considered largely 


to 6,069 women, in 1930 there were 12,151 men 
and 12,789 women. 

Among the 13,354 directed recreation areas 
there were 7,677 outdoor playgrounds; 2,066 
4,322 


monds; 312 golf courses, and 1,042 swimming 


indoor reereation centers, baseball dia- 


pools. There also were 1,806 ice skating rinks, 
fifty-nine ski jumps, and 221 toboggan slides 
A total of 791 new play areas were opened in 
1930. 

Sports showing the greatest growth in popu 
ineluded baseball, soecer, 


larity playground 


tennis and bowling. Organized leagues in ten 
sports enlisted 1,603,427 players, three times 
as many as had taken part in these competitions 
in 1925. 

The growth in the importance of public recre 
ation was attributed in part to “an increased 
need for maintaining health and morale through 
wholesome recreation at a time when family 
budgets for amusement are curtailed.” 

Noting a marked increase in the proportion 
of support coming from public funds, the asso- 
ciation found that more than 85 per cent. of 
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the 1930 expenditures were derived from taxa- 
tion. Somewhat less than 11 per cent. came 
from fees and charges and slightly more than 4 
per cent. was contributed by private sources. 


THE CHILDREN’S FUND OF 
MICHIGAN 

ACCORDING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the second annual report 
of the Children’s Fund of Michigan notes the 
following grants made in the interest of health 
and, recreation: $2,500 to a camp for crippled 
children maintained by the League for Crip- 
pled Children; $400 to the University of Mich- 
igan Fresh Air Camp; $2,500 to the Detroit 
Section of the National Council of Jewish Wo- 
men for a summer play school; $2,500 to a 
committee of school and welfare officials in 
Royal Oak Township for a summer recreation 
program in that area, and $1,500 to employees 
of the special education department of the De- 
troit school system toward a camping project 
for subnormal boys. A camp will be opened 
this summer for indigent Negro children, under 
the direction of the Detroit Urban League for 
Negroes, on fifty-five acres bordering on Lake 
Pleasant purchased by the fund and on which 
it is erecting buildings; $1,500 for an intensive 
program in childhood tuberculosis in the area 
of Calumet. A former grant of $1,500 to the 
Michigan State Medical Society for graduate 
clinies in pediatrics was renewed, and a similar 
amount was given the Joint Committee on 
Health Education. The Otter Lake Billet of 
the American Legion received $1,200 for a sola- 
rium, and a recreational and health program. 
The Visiting Nurse Association of Detroit re- 
ceived $2,200 toward a special cooperative un- 
dertaking with the district dental society. A 
grant of $1,500 was contributed toward the 
budget of the Starr Commonwealth for Boys 
at Albion, and an appropriation of $7,500 
made to enable Judge Ruth Thompson, of the 
Muskegon County Juvenile Court, to experi- 
ment with the boarding home method of caring 
for delinquent children. A grant of $2,500 was 
made to the Friend of the Court of Oakland 
County to assist that officer in better super- 
vision of children of broken homes. A grant of 
$50,000 was made to the Porto Rico Committee 
of the American Child Health Association for 


an undertaking similar to the consolidated 
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county health units in Michigan. Renewed 
grants included $22,000 to the inquiry being 
earried on by Dr. Russell W. Bunting, at th 
University of Michigan Dental School into th; 
causes of the decay of children’s teeth, and 
$20,000 to the inquiry into causative factors 
leading to juvenile delinquency carried on } 


the Yale Institute of Human Relations in I] 


troit. A sum of $15,300 was given to a study 
being carried on by Dr. Samuel J. Lewis into 
orthodontic problems, particularly denta 


growth and the growth of bones, and $12,000 
was given to the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of Detroit for an inquiry into problems relat 
ing to childhood tuberculosis which the societ) 
is carrying on in cooperation with Henry Ford 
Hospital under the direction of Dr. Joseph A 
Johnston. Pursuing a general policy of work- 
ing through existing agencies wherever pos- 
sible, a grant of $19,312 made the first year to 
the Michigan Children’s Aid Society for service 
to dependent children was renewed, and an ad 
ditional amount of $9,750 was given to the 
society because the economic conditions threw 
an added load of upstate children on it while 
revenues from the same sections fell off. A 
sum of $50,500 was set aside for distribution, 
through the Detroit Teachers Association, the 
Wayne County Commissioner of Schools, vari- 
ous suburban branches of the Community 
Union and an occasional less formal committee, 
to children whose families were in economic dis 
tress this year. 


THE OBERLAENDER TRUST 

THe Oberlaender Trust, founded by Gustav 
Oberlaender, of Reading, Pennsylvania, as : 
part of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
Ine., has announced, as reported in the New 
York Times, awards of money for the support 
of American citizens actively engaged in pro- 
fessional and research work that will promote 
good-will between the United States and Ger- 
man-speaking countries. The recipients will re 
ceive various sums, the amount to be determined 
in individual eases in accordance with the par 
ticular work they are to do, from the income o! 
the $1,000,000 Oberlaender trust fund: 

Awards are made to: 


Dr. ALICE HAMILTON—professor of medicine, Har 
vard Medical School, for special research in 
industrial sickness insurance. 
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Dr. HowarpD Hanson—director of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, who 
is interested in discovering promising works of 
German composers for production here and in 
conducting German orchestras in the presenta 
tion of American compositions. 

Mr. AND Mrs. JULIAN Harris—Atlanta, Ga., who 
will study reparations and public opinion in 
Germany and Austria. 

Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN—director, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., who 
will return the visit of Professor Albert Ein 

stein. 


JoHN NOLEN—city planning and landscape archi 
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tect, Cambridge, Mass., to study the develop 
ment of city planning in Germany. 
Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS—president, University of 
Missouri, to visit German and Austrian educa 


tional centers and newspaper editors. 


The trustees, it was announced, will make a 
second group of awards in the fall. Under the 
terms of the awards each individual has free 
dom of action to arrange contacts and itiner 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris sailed on June 22 
Millikan ex 


pects to arrive in Germany about November 1. 


aries. 


on the steamship Columbus. Dr. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. B. O. SKINNER, president of Wilmington 
College, will become Ohio state director of edu- 
cation on July 15. He succeeds Dr. John L. 
Clifton, who has retired after completing a 
four-year term. Dr. Skinner became president 
of Wilmington College three years ago, after 
serving for twelve years as superintendent of 
schools at Marietta. He was superintendent 
of schools at Athens for nine years before go- 


ing to Marietta. 


Dr. ALBERT RuSSELL Mann, dean of the New 
York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economies at Cornell has_ been 
elected to the newly created office of provost of 
the university. Under President Farrand, Dr. 
Mann will be the executive officer of the uni- 
versity. He will be ex-officio a member of the 
general faculty and of each of the university’s 
Dr. Mann will resign the 
deanship of the state colleges. He has been at 
the head of the College of Agriculture for the 
last fifteen years and dean of the College of 
Home Economies since it was established by 
act of the legislature in 1925. 


University, 


special faculties. 


Dr. Ray Lyman WIivsur has received a fur- 
ther leave of absence until December 31, 1932, 
from the Stanford University trustees in order 
that he may remain as Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

At the annual alumni luncheon on the ocea- 


sion of the commencement exercises at Dart- 
mouth College, President Ernest Martin Hop- 


kins was presented with a silver service on the 


anniversary of his graduation thirty years ago 
with the class of 1901 and of the completion of 
fifteen years as head of the college. The pres- 
entation was made by Channing H. Cox, ’01, 
Boston, formerly governor of Massachusetts, 
and president of the Dartmouth Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

A BANQUET was given on June 6 in honor of 
the fifteenth anniversary of Dr. Frederick W. 
Hawley as president of Park College, Park 
ville, Mo. 

A TESTIMONIAL reception and dinner was 
given to Mr. Nathan J. Lowe, principal of Tot- 
tenville High School, New York, on June 20, 
by the faculty and friends of the school and its 
P. S. 1, 


Mr. Lowe, who is seventy years old, will com- 


elementary department, Richmond. 


plete thirty-eight years of service this term. 


A portrait of Jonas O. Notestein, for fifty- 
five years a teacher of Latin in the College of 
Wooster, was recently unveiled in the college 
library. Dean William Ernest Weld, °03, of 
the University of Rochester, made the presen- 
tation in behalf of the donors. The portrait 
was received by President Wishart for the col- 
Mr. Michael De Santis, of New York, is 
the artist. 


lege. 


Brown University has conferred the doc- 


torate of literature on Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross, formerly dean of the Graduate School 
and Sterling professor of English at Yale Uni- 


versity. 
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the Massachusetts 


State College the honorary degree of doctor of 


At the commencement of 


science was conferred on Dr. Charles S. Howe, 


formerly president of the Case School of Ap- 


plied Science, Cleveland, and on Dr. Joseph L. 


Hills, dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Vermont. 

HonorARY degrees were recently conferred 
by Tufts College on Miss Marion Park, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, formerly dean of 
on Mr. J. 
Kadeésch, superintendent of schools in Medford, 
Massachusetts. 


Simmons College, and Stevens 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY awarded honorary 
degrees for the first time in its history at the 
fifteenth annual commencement The 
president of the eollege, Dr. Frank P. Speare, 
the laws. The 
degree was also conferred on Dr. Edward M. 
the New 


exercises. 


received degree of doctor of 


Lewis, president of University of 


Hampshire. 

Dr. Herspert V. Neat, professor of zoology 
and dean of the Graduate School of Tufts Col- 
lege, has received the doctorate of science from 
Bates College. 

THE doctorate of laws was conferred at the 
commencement of Emory University, Atlanta, 
on Dr. Howard W. Odum, formerly dean of 
the School of Arts and Science, 1920 
Kenan professor of sociology and director of 
the School of Public Welfare of the University 
of North Dr. John H. Finley, of 
the the New York 


Times, delivered the baccalaureate address. 


Liberal 


Carolina. 


editorial department of 


AMONG those who received honorary degrees 
at commencement from Williams College were 
Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease, president of Am- 
herst College, doctor of laws; the Rev. Fred- 
erick H. Sill, head master, Kent School, Con- 
necticut, doctor of divinity; Eli H. Botsford, 
alumni secretary of Williams College, doctor of 
humane letters; Dr. B. B. Vincent, pathologist, 
doctor of science; Mary Florence Denton, of 
Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, doctor of 
education, in absentia, and Harold A. Nomer, 
head master, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, master of arts. 


Tue Ricgut ReEveEREND Dr. James H. Ryan, 
rector of the Catholic University of America at 
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Washington, delivered the address and received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws at the 
Manhattan 
In addition to Dr. Ryan, the degre: 


seventy-eighth commencement of 
College. 
was conferred upon the Reverend Brother Co- 
the Franciscan 


Brothers and president of St. Francis College, 


lumba, superior-general of 
srooklyn; on Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, associat: 
superintendent of schools and former principal! 
of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, and o1 
Mr. James Joseph Kane, class of 1901, teacher 
of English and vocal culture at Bushwick Hig! 
School, recently appointed instructor in Brook 
lyn College. 

of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 


House, Chicago, a professorship of sociology 


In honor 


and social service has been established by the 
Rockford College Assoviation of Chicago, as 
sisted by the Minnesota and California Asso 
ciations. Miss Addams gave the principal ad 
dress at the recent commencement exercises of 
the college. 

V. Lanstne Couns, secretary of Princeton 
University, has been awarded the officer’s cross 
of the order of St. Sava by King Alexander | 
of Jugoslavia, as a result of his cooperation 
the Educational! 


Commission 


Serbian 
1924 in 
universities 


International 
from 1919 to 

attend 
University 


with 
helping 
Serbians to American 


Princeton provided free tuition, 
lodging and board for all men recommended by 


the commission. 
A priZE of $5,000 for a notable book in manu 
seript dealing with the American scene has beer 
Butler Hulbert, 
director of the 


awarded to Professor Archer 


professor of history and 
Stewart Commission on Western History, Colo 
The prize was offered 

Monthly 


publishers, o! 


rado College, Colorado. 
jointly by the Atlantic 
Little, 
Boston. 


Press and 


Brown and Company, 


Proressor LESLIE Eart Griaes, of the En 
glish department of the University of Michigan, 
has received the Henry Russell award for 1931 
The Russell award is an honorarium given an- 
nually to one of the younger faculty men for a 
Pro 
fessor Griggs’s achievement lay in his studies 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the English poet, 


work showing scholarship and research. 


and his son, Hartley Coleridge. 
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Mr. J. 
cipal and district superintendent of Los Gatos 


WaRREN Ayer, for nine years prin- 


High School, has accepted appointment to the 
principalship of the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
High School and the superintendency of the 
This va- 
eaney Mr. 
A. R. Clifton, to become Los Angeles County 


Monrovia, California, city schools. 


was caused by the resignation of 


iperintendent of schools. 
E. E. the Elgin 


schools, has resigned after three years of service 


ARANT, superintendent ot 
to become principal of the elementary grades 


Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Mr. J. A. 
intendent of schools at Santa Ana, California, 


CRANSTON, since 1906 city super- 


is retiring from active service. During his su- 
perintendency, Mr. Cranston has been president 
of the Southern Section of the California 
Teachers Association and a member of the Cali- 
Edueation. He 


served on the board of directors of the state 


fornia Couneil of also has 
council of the California Teachers Association. 


He is a member of the state committee on 


teacher tenure. 


ACCEPTANCE of the position of permanent 
secretary to the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in New York, has been 
Robert T. 
the University of Michigan political science de- 


announced by Professor Crane, ot 


partment. Professor Crane’s new position will 
not definitely terminate his connection with the 
university, since he will not resign, but will be 
granted indefinite leave of absence. He has 
been on the faculty for eighteen years. Dr. 
Crane has been connected with the governing 


body of the Research Council for ten years. 


Proressor DanreL A. Prescorr, of the de- 
partment of education of Rutgers University, 
has been appointed to the staff of the General 
Edueation Board for special studies in the field 
His work will con- 
tinue during a year of leave from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. During that time he will give special 
attention to the subjects of intellectual mea- 


of secondary education. 


surement and social studies as adapted to the 
Mr. Edmund L. 
in the 


needs of secondary education. 
Tink, director of educational research 
publie schools of Montclair, New Jersey, is to 


spend the summer months in the service of the 
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General Education Board, on special studies in 
public school education. 

si hool ot 
I nl 


director in 


Dr. Paut R. Mort, director of the 


Education of Teachers College, Columbia 


versity, has been named associate 
active charge of the National Survey of School 
Finance. A four-year study by the Office of 


Edueation will be inaugurated on July 1. 
HvuGu 
pointed dean of the Graduate School of Busi 
ness at Stanford University for the 
vear 1931-32. He will take the place of Dean 
Hotchkiss, who sabbatical 
sence. 

Dr. Royat N. 
dean of the newly organized graduate schoo] of 


PRoFessor J. JACKSON has been ap 


acade mic 


has a leave of ab- 


CHAPMAN has been appointed 


tropical agriculture at the University of Hawaii 
The new school will have library, research and 
laboratory facilities estimated at a million dol 
lars, as the result of an agreement to pool the 
the 
Bishop Museum and the experiment stations of 


resources of University of Hawaii, the 


the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association and 
of the 


Canners. 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple 
the sei 
ences fundamental to tropical agriculture. The 
Osear N. Allen, Dr. 
Walter Carter, Dr. 
Francis E. Hanee, Dr. 
Harold L. Lyon, Dr. 
J. Mangelsdorf, 
John, 


and 


Instruction will be given in 
faculty ineludes Dr. 
Leonora N. Bilger, Dr. 
Julius L. Collins, Dr. 
Maurice B. Linford, Dr. 
Osear C. Magistad, Dr. Albert 
Dr. Christos P. Sideris, Dr. Harold St 
Cyril E. Pemberton, Otto H. 
Harold A. Wadsworth. 


Dr. A. 


cipal of the University High School and asso 


Sw CZe\V 


K. Loomis has been appointed prin- 


ciate professor of education in the University 
Mr. Henry E 
for the last two years, has been appointed in 


of Chieago. Dewey, principal 
structor in the department of education. Dr 
Loomis won the Ph.D. degree in education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1925 
and has sinee been connected with the Denver 
publie schools, where he has been in charge of 


the division of curriculum construction. 


THE appointment of Dr. Marion Jenkins, 
New York City public 


schools, has been made to the post in the de 


psychologist in the 


partment of psychology of the New York Uni- 
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versity Summer School left vacant by the death 
of Professor Donald Snedden, when his sloop 
Dr. 
Jenkins will teach elinical psychology and child 


Sea Fox was lost in Long Island Sound. 


psychology. 


Proressor A. C. WorKMAN, who has been 
dean and professor of chemistry at Bethany 
College, West Virginia, for a number of years, 
will leave the college at the close of this aca- 
demie year. He will be succeeded by Dr W. 
K. Woolery, professor of history, as dean of 
the college. The professorship in chemistry has 


not yet been filled. 


“Dr. Rutu J. Wooprurr has been appointed 
dean of women at the University of New Hamp- 
shire to succeed Mrs. Elizabeth P. DeMeritt, 
whose retirement after twelve years of service 
was recently announced. 


Miss Sapre BerRNELL CAMPBELL, dean of 
women at the Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, and Miss Marion Brown, dean of 
girls at the University High School in Oakland, 
California, are to be members of the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 
department of educational and social guidance 
of women and girls. Miss Dorothy Stratton, 
dean of girls and vice-principal at San Bernar- 
dino High School, San Bernardino, California, 
is eonducting during the month of June, a 
week’s conference on the work of deans of girls 
Miss Stratton 
has been during the spring term a Felix War- 
burg fellow at Teachers College in the field of 
educational and social guidance of women and 


at the University of Tennessee. 


girls. 

Dr. Estner Luoyp-Jones has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in educational and 
social guidance of women for the year 1931-32 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones is at present associated with the 
central committee on personnel of the National 
Council of Edueation, in charge of studies re- 
lating to personal development of college stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Evtmer Kenyon, for the past two years 
associated with the Theater Guild, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Carnegie Drama School at 
Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Cueney C. Jones, superintendent of the 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers, 
Boston, 
president of 


reelected for his third term as 
the Child Welfare 
America at the annual meeting recently held 


was 
League of 


Minneapolis. 


Proressor L. K. MANLEY, on account of an- 
ticipated leave of absence, has found it nece 
sary to resign as chairman of the Committee o: 
International Relations of the American Asso 
ciation of University Professors, continuing a- 
a member, however. Professor S. P. Duggan, 
of the Institute of International 
will be acting chairman for the remainder ot 
the year. Professor K. P. Williams, of Indi 
ana University, has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee on Required Courses in Edu 
in succession to Professor Flickinger, 


\ducation, 


cation 
who is also to be on leave of absence. 
Associate Proressor F. P. WoeLLNer, o! 
the department of education of the Universit 
of California at Los Angeles, has been granted 
sabbatical leave from July 1 to December 31. 
Tue ReverEND Dr. Franz Aveust Orto 
Pieper, president of Concordia Seminary for 
forty-four years and doctrinal leader of the 
Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church, died 
on June 3 at the age of seventy-nine years. 


Dr. Hersert JosepH Davenport, of Holly- 
wood, California, professor of economies at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, died 
on June 17, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
From 1899 to 1902, Dr. Davenport was prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln, Nebraska, High School. 
Then he went to the University of Chicago as 
instructor in political economy. He was head 
of the department of political economy there 
from 1908 until 1914, when he became dean ot 
the School of Commerce at the University of 
In 1916 he became professor of eco- 
He went to 


Missouri. 
nomies at Cornell University. 
California last year. 

Tue death is announced in his sixty-ninth 
year of Mr. H. R. James, formerly principal ot 
the Presideney College, Calcutta. 


PROMINENT educators and business leaders, 
speaking in connection with the National Edu- 
eation Association meeting in Los Angeles, wil! 
be heard over National Broadcasting Company 
networks on June 27 to 30. Dr. Willis A 
Sutton, president of the National Education 
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Association and superintendent of Atlanta, 
Georgia, schools; Dr. George D. Strayer, pro- 
fessor of educational administration, Columbia 
University, and Mr. Carl Millikan, secretary of 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, 
Inc., will be heard on the first program, on 
June 27. Superintendent Sutton will discuss 
“The Schools and Improvement of Rural Liv- 
ing”; Dr. Strayer will speak of “What the 
Schools have Helped America to Achieve,” 
Mr. Millikan will talk on “Business and Social 
Progress.” They will be heard from 4:30 to 
5:00 P.M., E.D.T., on an NBC-WJZ network. 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president of the National 


and 
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Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. Edwin 
C. Broome, superintendent of Philadelphia 
schools, and Mr. Howard Whipple, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of America of Los Angeles, 
will be heard on the second broadeast, on June 
30. Musical groups from Los Angeles schools 
Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s subject Message of the 
White House Dr. 
Broome will speak on “Interpreting the Schools 
to the Public,” and Mr. Whipple will tell of 
“The Schools and Business Progress.” They 
will speak from 5:00 to 5:30 P.M. over an 
NBC-WEAF network. 


will be heard on both programs. 
“The 


Conference to 


will be 


Parents”; 


DISCUSSION 


IS HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY FUNC- 
TIONING PROPERLY? 

Ir high-school biology is to play a vital part 
in secondary education the subject-matter needs 
to be changed. Teaching biology, in general, is 
too much concerned with meaningless morphol- 
ogy and physiology. Students are required to 
study things that have little meaning and are 
remote from the experiences of daily life. 

During the time of the Latin grammar school 
and the academy the chief aims of education 
were to give the student culture and formal 
discipline. For a large number of high-school 
subjects these aims are still dominant and 
greatly influence the method of teaching and 
the selection of content. Hundreds of high- 
school graduates have never heard of Pasteur, 
Jenner and Metchnikoff. Yet they are familiar 
with the careers of Alexander the Great, Julius 
Caesar and Napoleon. 

Sinee the high-school instructor will naturally 
use the content and method of the biology 
courses of his alma mater, our colleges and uni- 
versities, where educational aims remain as 
they were during the Latin grammar school, 
doubt, largely responsible for the 
narrow course in high-school biology. In the 
afore-mentioned institutions of higher learning, 
a definite number of lectures are given in each 
course, and a certain number of drawings must 
be made according to specific regulations. The 
subject-matter and forms studied seldom have 
any practical value, and students rarely become 


are, no 


acquainted with local fauna and flora until ad- 
vanced courses are pursued. 

There is so much uncertainty concerning the 
aim of education that one rightly hesitates to 
mention one. 
determines the method and subject-matter, the 
reader will pardon a definite statement concern- 
ing a modern aim of education. 
racy during a time of rapid progress the aim 
of education must be growth and adjustment. 
The aim can not be preparation for life, for 
our living is so complex that the requirements 


However, since the aim certainly 


In a democ- 


ean not be definitely analyzed into a given body 


The bulk of 


would be so immense that the student 


of experiences. subject-matter 
would 
spend all his life in school. There is continual 
change, and the individual needs a guiding 
philosophy. He must be weighted with proper 
appreciations, attitudes and understanding. 

In order to contribute to such an aim of edu- 
sation, biology must be given objectives which 
support the aim; and the subject-matter must 
support the objectives. The following objec- 
tives are suggested: (1) To establish in the 
minds of students an understanding of prin- 
ciples or laws which apply to all life, (2) to 
develop an appreciation of the sacrifices made 
by scientists to conquer disease and ignorance, 
(3) to develop a willingness in students to make 
their contribution to welfare, (4) to 
establish a permanent interest in living things. 

The study of principles of plant and animal 


human 


physiology would contribute toward the under- 
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His- 


tory of biology and a study of human diseases 


standing of laws which apply to all life. 


should develop an appreciation of the sacri- 
fices made by scientists to conquer disease and 
ignorance, and develop a willingness in pupils 
to make their contribution to human welfare. 
The topie of heredity and eugenics should aid 
in causing the proper 
mental attitude toward a national eugenie pro- 


student to assume a 
gram and thus contribute toward human wel- 
fare. Pupils should be made to understand 
that ‘a high civilization ean not be imposed 
Na- 
per- 


upon the shoulders of a race of morons. 


ture study would contribute toward a 
manent interest in living things. 

The following topics support the above objee- 
tives: (1) history of biology, (2) human dis- 
eases, (3) heredity and eugenics, (4) principles 
nature 


be sub- 


of plant and animal physiology, (5) 


study. The topies listed must age 


again 


divided into smaller divisiens and items of 
greatest importance and interest selected. 
History of biology for high schools should 
include a study of the contributions of ancient 
Greece, the status of the science during the 
Middle Ages, and its very rapid progress from 
the time of Vesalius (1514-1564) to the present 
day. Biographies of outstanding biologists can 
not be over-emphasized. The common diseases 
such as smallpox, hydrophobia, diphtheria, tet- 
anus, measles, typhoid fever and tuberculosis 
should be studied and stress should be placed 
necessary to 


on the importance of measures 


preserve public health. Certainly nothing could 
be of more interest to a secondary school pupil 
than the subject of inheritance of good and 
bad qualities in man, and the problems of eu- 
Principles of plant and animal physi- 
ology can be presented by using the following 
as central (1) food, (2) food getting, 
(3) digestion, (4) absorption, (5) circulation, 
(6) assimilation, (7) respiration, (8) excretion. 
Nature study may be pursued the entire year. 
Field trips may be taken and interested pupils 
should be given every possible opportunity to 


genies. 


ideas: 


become acquainted with local forms. 

The following criteria set forth by Dr. Hop- 
kins, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, are excellent in the selection of subject- 
matter in biology as well as for any other sub- 
ject. They are briefly: (1) Subject-matter 
must be of interest to pupils, (2) serve as a 
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basis for acquiring more knowledge, (3) be 
within the training and experience of the indi- 
vidual, (4) include only those topies of greatest 
value out of the total range of topics, (5) in- 
clude an intensive treatment of a small number 
of topies rather than an extensive treatment of 
a large number of topics, (6) be selected in 
contribute the 


such a maximum 


amount of most desirable indirect content. 


way as to 


A large number of high-school text-books in 
biology are on the market, and the teacher finds 
himself or herself confused when trying to 
select a text. The average high-school biology 
text deals with an unconnected mass of infor- 
mation in botany, zoology and physiology. A 
few texts go off on a tangent and emphasize a 
Most of the laboratory 


manuals deal with such studies as have to do 


special field of biology. 


with flower structure, root structure, stem strue- 
ture, the elements, classification, anatomy of 
grasshopper, ~arthworm frog. 
The writer examined eight widely used high- 
school biology text-books and applied the above 


crayfish, and 


} 


None of the books approached the 
ideal. However, due credit should be given t 
James E. Peabody and Arthur E. Hunt 
their contribution to the field of high-school 
biology. 

The topics which have been mentioned can be 
justified under the following general objectives 
of education: (1) good health, (2) good eitizen- 
ship, (3) worthy use of leisure time. A study 
of a few common diseases and how to contro! 


criteria. 


them, physiology and eugenics would contribut: 
toward good health and good citizenship. Na 
ture study would contribute to the worthy use 
of leisure time. Men and women in crowded 
cities would profit intellectually and physically 
if they had such hobbies as collecting insects, 
snails, plants, observing birds, ete. 

If the subject-matter mentioned were thor- 
oughly taught, our people would more readily 
subject themselves to vaccination and quaran- 
tine programs. Laws concerning the teaching 
of evolution would not have been passed. A 
great deal of suffering and unhappiness would 
be avoided through the understanding and ap- 
plication of laws of heredity in man. 

Principles of biology which come into use 
in daily life and help solve problems of health 
and add to human happiness are most impor- 


tant. The question is not what is important, 
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but what is most important. The tares must 
be separated from the wheat and the chaff from 
the grain. Ecmer D. BueKER 
Senior HigH ScHoo., 

UNIVERSITY City, Mo. 


HAVE SUPERINTENDENTS A CODE 
OF ETHICS? 


Mvcu is both written and said about the un- 
breaks 
notice or surreptitiously promotes disloyalty; 


ethical teacher who contracts without 
but is it not time to ask in return if the teacher 
or prospective teacher is given just and con- 
siderate treatment from those at whose mercy 
he is? Just the other day a superintendent of 
a large city school system said before all his 
teachers that he could not keep faith with 
them. This startling confession when remem- 


bered along with an article concerning the 
ethies of the teaching profession which ap- 
peared very recently in The Journal of the 
National Edueation Association makes my 
original question the more pertinent. 

As one of the “unemployed” last year, the 
writer became keenly aware of the absence of 
universally eode of ethics 


any applicable 


among those who employ teachers. Since con- 
ditions prevailing this year put those who em- 
ploy and discharge teachers in a position to 
drive “hard bargains” if they will, I should 
like to cite some of my experiences so that they 
may be a warning to those who seek positions 
and provoke thought among those who mete 
out “jobs.” 

My first three examples have to do with 
broken verbal or written agreements between 
the writer and two superintendents and a prin- 


cipal in New York state. 


A superintendent of a most important city 
in the state notified me by telephone the last 
Friday in April last year that I had been ap- 
pointed as a teacher in the senior high school. 


I asked for and was granted five days in which 
to give my answer. The following day I heard 
that I was being considered for a position in 
another city; hence I wrote at once to the super- 
intendent who had appointed me, explained my 
predicament and asked for two more days in 
which to make my decision. I added that if he 
were unwilling to grant the two extra days that 
I would like to have him telegraph me at my 
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expense. No telegram came until four days 
later. 
your 


It read: “Can not wait any longer for 


answer, appointment cancelled.” I was 
shocked, but I assured myself that there had 
been some misunderstanding. Two days later | 
called at the office of the superintendent and 
learned that there had been no misunderstand 
ing but that there was a frankly admitted break 
ing of faith. 
“Hope sprin, ° 
that such arbitrary conduct must be very excep 


eternal” and I assured myself 
tional. In May I made a long automobile ride 
to see a principal of a large and well-known 
school with whom I had been corresponding for 
several weeks. The principal by letter had as 
sured me that my application was being given 
The 
still further encouraged me, and when I parted 


“preferential consideration.” interview 


with him the principal assured me that I would 


hear from him by letter within “a very few 


days.” There remained the formality of gain 
ing the consent of his superiors to the arrange 
ment. I returned home and waited anxiously 
all teachers know how anxiously !—for a reply. 
After ten days in which I had heard nothing I 
telephoned the school at my own expense. In 
reply to my query the principal's voice over the 
telephone explained: “Oh, yes, I am sorry that 
I haven’t written you, but I found another man 
for that position who had a higher degree. | 
meant to write you last week.” Once again | 
I did not object to his tak- 


ing a more highly qualified candidate, but I did 


had been deluded! 


resent not having immediate knowledge of his 
change of mind. In the meantime I had not 
been pressing other possible applications for 
positions. 

At last I received an informal appointment 
for three years in a large, first-class high school. 
It was a kind of gentleman’s agreement stated 
on paper which implied that I would be retained 
if my work and character proved satisfactory. 
The principal has assured me that my work 
has been satisfactory. My first surprise came 


in December. “i can not assure a continuance 
of employment after January 28th,” said a let- 


I knew 


financial 


ter to me from the superintendent. 
that the board of education 
straits; yet I had felt that the original agree 
After two weeks of great 


was in 


ment was binding. 
uncertainty (during which I don’t know what 
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I taught!) I heard from the principal that I 
would be retained. 

The next shock, nothing having been said or 
written since the first one, eame in March. I 
shall quote the entire letter: 


As conditions governing next year will doubt- 
less be I cannot assure you of a position after this 
term.! I would advise one else- 


you to secure 


where. It is a matter of great regret to me that 
we have to curtail our staff and that I cannot do 
more to help teachers in not only maintaining but 
in improving their professional status. 

Very sincerely, 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Nothing more was heard until five weeks 
later; then came the following letter, which I 
quote in its entirety: 

My last letter to you was indefinite regarding 


next year. I find now it will be impossible to 
give you a reappointment. 


Very sincerely, 





SUPERINTENDENT 


These letters constitute the entire intercourse 
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As n 
word of appreciation or gratitude accompanied 
the letter, I felt that perhaps my work had been 


between this superintendent and myself. 


deficient. My principal, however, has kind); 
reassured me. 

That these incidents could all happen to m: 
in one year and with three different men, al! 
of the highest reputation among their fellows, 
suggests that they are not uncommon. I could 
cite other cases of which I know directly of 
superintendents who promised to pay teachers’ 
traveling expenses and then forgot their prom 
ises or of superintendents who asked prospec- 
tive teachers to come long distances at their own 
expense and yet did not thank them for thei: 
trouble; but my point is made. 

I am not unappreciative of the difficulties 
as the in 
But I put 
most eriti 


that superintendents face in acting 
struments of boards of education. 
it plainly that they need to examine 
sally their relationships with 
Loyalty and justice to all whom they employ 
would provoke loyalty and respect. 


own teachers. 


A. B. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT THROUGH 
HOBBY GROUPS 


One of the common criticisms of the college 
campus is that nothing is being done for the 
unorganized student. By unorganized, I speak 
of the girl who must work her way through 
school and live off the campus, the girl who can 
not afford a social group, the girl whose parents 
object to sororities, the girl who doesn’t “choose” 
to belong to a sorority, and the girl who is not 
“chosen” by a sorority. 

At the University of Oregon, a group of 
twenty-five outstanding sorority and non-soror- 
ity girls, under the direction of the dean of 
women, was chosen to perfect an organization 
This 


group was made into a junior-senior honorary, 


that would reach these unorganized girls. 


thereby giving it much prestige on the campus, 
and was called Phi Theta Upsilon. Its purpose 
is to provide an adequate and well-distributed 
social program for independent and sorority 


1To the Editor: The wording is precisely as in 
the letter. 


women, to cut across sorority and non-sorority 
lines, and in this way help to ereate better 
social attitudes. 

Believing that common interests afford an 
excellent basis for social grouping, Phi Theta 
Upsilon wished to foster hobby groups (arts 
and crafts, charm school, drama, international 
relations, literature and mythology, 
music, nature, play, and woman in her sphere 
for the development of cultural interests and 
for the widening of the cirele of friendship 
Furthermore, in the interest of providing un 
affiliated women with social security for their 
four years in college, it attempted to provide 
an adequate program and organization based 
on the growing needs of an individual during 
her entire college life. 

The juniors and seniors of Phi Theta Upsilon 
act as advisers to these hobby groups which 
combined are called Philomelete (a Greek word 
meaning love of hobbies). Each girl selects a 
group and sponsors it for the year, although 
she is privileged to change groups, thereby 
creating more friendships. Each group has its 


poetry, 
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own president, vice-president, secretary, trea- 
surer, program chairman, editor, historian, re- 
freshments chairman and entertainment chair- 
man. This number of officers seems large, but 
the purpose is to give as many as possible 
something definite to do and in that way create 
an interest in group participation, thus develop- 
ng qualities of leadership. 

Acacia Branches is the official publication of 


Philomelete. It is published at the end of the 


year and gives a summary of the work of each 


group. The programs are worked out for each 
group separately, and each group decides its 
own place and time of meeting. Some of them 
meet every week, some once every two weeks. 
[he place of meeting may be in a large room 
of a dormitory, a student’s home or other uni- 
versity rooms. The groups often entertain each 
ther, and this gives an opportunity for wide 
acquaintaneeship and the chance to acquire the 
little niceties that are demanded by social inter- 
course. There is a social calendar in the office 
women where meetings are 


Also, 


which 


of the dean of 
scheduled in order to prevent conflicts. 
the eampus daily paper has a bulletin 
carries announcements of meetings. 
3oth Philomelete and Phi Theta 
begin their work during freshman week, which 
also eoineides with “rush week.” All the new 


Upsilon 


women students report immediately to the office 
of the dean of women, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity to know by the end of the week all the 
girls who do not pledge. No attempt is made 
to reach the sorority pledges that first week; 
Out of about four hun- 
dred freshman women, probably two hundred 


they are reached later. 


and fifty pledge, leaving about one hundred 
fifty who do not. The dormitories give teas for 
their new girls, so the first Philomelete tea 
really ineludes town girls and girls who will 
work fer their board and room. Each hobby 
group president secures a list of twenty-five 
girls in the dean of women’s office and asks 
them to tea. They try to get cars to eall for 
them or plan to meet so the girls will not have 
to come alone. A supper is served, Oregon 
songs are sung, and the girls are made to feel 
weleome. At that time mimeographed sheets are 
passed around in order that the new students 
may make their first, second and third choices 


of groups. They need not check the group 
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They 
usually join only one group, but may visit or 


which they are visiting that first night. 


change groups if they desire. These papers 
are turned over to the group president and the 
next week a “follow-up” invitation is issued. A 
check is kept of all girls invited, but who did 
not attend the first There two 
Phi Theta Upsilon officers whose duty it is to 
see that these girls get another invitation. 
There is an expensive pin—$1.50. The Asso- 
Women Students take care of all the 
A lovely initiation service is worked 


meeting. are 


ciated 
finances. 
out on the idea of the Greek goddess presiding 
over each group. At the 
groups were called by Greek names, but that 


one time various 
led to confusion on the campus. 

To give an idea of these groups, the charm 
school has probably attracted the most atten- 
tion. A very charming sponsor took up the 
question of personality and they had talks on 
table 


introductions, 


manners, etiquette, formal receptions, 


serving, clothes and personal 


charm, including some very intimate subjects 
such as cleanliness, even things “your best friend 
won’t tell you.” The charm school is now edit 
ing a book on campus etiquette. 

Hesper, the president of Philomelete, presides 
at the initiation service, saying to each group 
as it is brought in separately to the altar: 


It gives us great joy to greet you at the altar. 
It is here we would have you learn of the fellow 
ship that is offered you. founded 
upon mutual friendships through mutual interests. 
With it there are certain responsibilities. Are you 
Repeat this vow: 


Philomelete is 


willing to assume your share? 


As a member of (Charm School) group of 
Philomelete, I promise to be ever faithful to the 
ideals of the order, that I will be loyal to (Charm 
School) and to the University of Oregon, where 
this order was first conceived. I will so far as is 
in my power, develop those qualities which will 
make for the highest type of womanhood. 


The Phi Theta Upsilon meetings are very 
lively sinee the sponsors are eager for their 
groups to have the most interesting report. 
The group meets once a month for luncheon and 
often for fireside parties or over-night trips to 
the Associated Women Students retreat. These 
girls are very enthusiastic about their groups 
and the organization is now four years old. 
There are no faculty sponsors except the dean 
and assistant dean of women and they are 
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always asked to the hobby groups as guests. 
Members of the faculty are often asked to speak 
and this gives an opportunity for the students 
who do not have living organizations to meet 
The 
join in a large Christmas party and a spring 


and entertain faculty members. groups 
informal dance. 

The outstanding achievement is the breaking 
down of the feeling of inferiority that unorgan- 
ized girls often have when associated with fra- 
ternity women. It gives the unorganized girl a 
niche in college life. She has an opportunity 
for individual development. A timid freshman 
without an avenue or channel! for her rightful 
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growth may become morose, bitter, and a socia| 
Through this organization, girls de 
proud, 


malad just- 


problem. 


velop into charming college women- 


happy and secure. It lessens the 
ment and friction of certain individuals. They 
are all the while learning social graces, coopera 
tion, self-reliance, leadership, appreciation of 
leisure time, loyalty to friends and their alma 
mater. They are enriching their lives through 
finding friends with mutual interests and mutua 
hobbies. 
Haze, ProTrsMAN SCHWERING, 
Dean of Women 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS BUREAU 

May 18, 1931, marked the twentieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the School 
Buildings Bureau in the Department of Public 
Instruction. The history of this bureau shows 
that the submission of plans and specificacions 
for new and reconstructed schoo! buildings to 
the Department of Public Instruction became 
mandatory with the the School 
Code in 1911. The record of these twenty 
years is one of constructive achievement—con- 
structive in that Pennsylvania has well built, 
properly located, adequately lighted, and heated 
school buildings, and at a great saving in cost 
to the school districts of the state. 

The reports covering these twenty years show 
that the Schoo! Buildings Bureau passes upon 
600 plans and sketches and holds an average 
of 3,000 conferences annually. The records 
further show that the estimated value of school 


passage of 


property in Pennsylvania at the time of the 
establishment of the School Buildings Bureau 


was $103,302,767; while on January 1, the 
value of school property in Pennsylvania, ex- 
clusive of the first class districts of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, was approximately $550,- 
000,000. 

During the Building Bureau’s twenty years 
of service, the average expenditure for school 
buildings and plant equipment has been $16,- 
000,000 per year. This amount does not in- 
clude the cost of school grounds and school 


furniture. The year 1922 was the peak year 
when a total of twenty-two and one-half mil 
lions of dollars was expended for school build 
ing construction. 

One of the important activities of the Schoo! 
Buildings Bureau is its survey procedure which 
results in the establishment of a progressive 
building program intended to provide school 
facilities to meet the needs of school districts 
for years in advance. The survey provides for 
the proper location of buildings, a sound finan- 
cial program, growth in school population, and 
proper administration and curriculum needs. 

Another important activity is the general 
supervision of the plants of the state owned 
educational institutions. This involves inspec- 
tion of the plants from time to time; a study 
of the needs and requirements both of the 
present and proposed building program; ex- 
amination and report upon plans and specifica- 
tions for new and reconstructed work and gen- 
eral supervision of all change orders and con- 
tracts; initial and final inspections and the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the work done. In 
this connection, it is interesting to know that 
the amount allocated for capital outlay at the 
state institutions for the present biennium was 
$1,902,000. 

Summarized, this twenty years’ record has 
given to Pennsylvania a scientific plan, de 
sign and construction in its school plants which 
express both efficiency and economy. Fur- 
thermore, and most important, it is giving to 
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| sections of Pennsylvania attractive, substan- 

serviceable school buildings at a minimum 
The School 


to taxpayers. Pennsylvania 


rnat. 


APPROPRIATE USE OF PROFESSORS 


Last year four men refused appointments in 
the psychological section of the Philosophy De- 
partment of Harvard almost enterely because 
of the too heavy teaching burden and too little 

boratory facilities. Only one of them men- 
tioned the matter of salary. 

What these men wanted was a chance to do 

eir work. That is also what the world wants 

them and it is what every university must 
want. To use a man who has it ii him to en- 
arge the sphere of human understanding for 
work that someone else could do as well is the 
most expensive kind of waste. Every teacher 
n a college ought to have, so far as possible, 
the sort of teols he needs, including labora- 
tories, and not too great a teaching load. On 
some 


the latter point there will be, it is true, 


difficulty in making the adjustment. One man, 
primarily a teacher, should probably devote all 
his time to teaching. Such a man’s inspiration 
comes to him as he speaks. Another’s greatest 
service is research, another’s writing, another’s 
to commune with the universe. One does his 
best work lying on a mountain in the sun, an- 
other perhaps when he is shaving. I do not 
mean that the university should supply moun- 


tains and shaving materials, but that every 
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teacher should have the time and opportunity 


sources 


not only to do his work but to seek the 


} 


should even when neces- 


He should 


lar as possible, the amount and sort of teach- 


of his strength, and 
sary be foreed to do so. have, so 
ing that is good for him—not necessarily what 
but 


would preseribe, neither too much nor too little, 


he wants what an experienced trainer 


true no 


but just enough to keep him fit. It is 
dean or president is or ever will be endowed 


with the superhuman insight to prescribe pre 


cisely the desired stimulus, but that should be 


the aim. 


I have been much struck, as an overseer, 


with the degree to which the Harvard Cor- 


poration is alive to the value of the sort of 
economy in professors that I have indicated. 
By increasing laboratory facilities not only in 
psychology but so notably in the departments 
of chemistry and of biology, by providing cler- 
ical assistance in various departments and 
funds for publication, by decreasing the teach 
ing load of members of the faculty who have 
shown a special gift of authorship, by the in- 
crease in salaries, with the resulting decrease in 
worry and in the output of pot boilers, and in 
other ways it has so far as funds permit re- 
Surely 


the davs 


leased the powers of its teaching force. 
Harvard has come a long way since 
when, as noted by Heury James in his life of 
President Eliot, sophomore and junior compo- 
sitions were corrected by Professor (“Stubby”) 
Child.—Joseph Lee, ’83, in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 


REPORTS 


BOARD RULES AFFECTING THE 
STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN OHIO 
THERE is no specific law found in the statutes 
of Ohio which makes marital status a cause for 
discrimination against public-school teachers, 
yet many Ohio boards of education do have 
rules against the employment of women teach- 
ers who are married and, apparently, such 
rules are legal. It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that because a board of education has a 
rule against the employment of married women 
teachers that only women without marital ex- 
perience the contrary 


are employed. On 


widows, divorcees and separated women are 
generally eligible for employment as teachers. 
Moreover, as in the case of Columbus, Ohio, 
married women teachers may be employed as 
substitutes and enjoy full-time employment at 
a somewhat lower salary than that paid to un- 
married women. 

There are in Ohio 92 city, 57 exempted vil- 
lage, and 88 county boards of education. To 
the superintendents of schools employed by 
these 237 boards of education the writer sent a 
questionnaire, requesting information concern- 
ing the rules of their respective boards of edu- 


cation regarding the employment of married 
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women teachers. The county superintendents 
were asked to give the rules pertaining to em- 
ployment of married women teachers for all 
boards of education in their respective counties. 
There are approximately 2,100 separate boards 
Ohio. Besides the city, ex- 


empted village, and county boards of eduea- 
La] . 


of education in 


tion, there are township, village and special 


school district boards of education. There is 
no state board of education, though there is a 
state board for vocational education—an ez- 
officio board, the members of which are: di- 
director of commerce, 


rector of education, 


director of industrial relations, director of 
finance and director of agriculture. 
teacher as one 


Defining a married woman 


having a husband with whom she lives as a 


wife, either with or without children, who as- 
sists in the earning of a livelihood by teaching 
in the public schools, the superintendents of the 
city and exempted village school system were 
asked these questions : 

(1) Does your Board of Education, in terms of 
the definition given, have any rule against the 
employment of married women teachers? 

(2) Does your Board of Education, in practice, 
refuse to employ married women teachers, as de- 
fined in the definition given? 

(3) How 
defined, are now employed in your school system? 
Total number of teachers, Men? Women? 

(4) In ease a woman teacher already in service 


many married women teachers, as 


marries, how does it affect her employment status? 
Must 
Must resign at end of school year? 


May continue to teach? resign at once? 


These superintendents were also invited to 


make comments on the problem. The results 


of the inquiry are presented in Table I. Of 
the 149 city and exempted village superinten- 


dents, 49 took time to write comments. Of the 
49 making comments, 23 were strongly op- 
posed to the employment of married women as 
teachers and 26 as strongly in favor of their 
employment. 

In interpreting the data presented in Table 
I, it must be remembered that a special defini- 
tion was given for married woman teacher 
which excludes widows, divorcees and separated 
women, and that many of the 16,030 women 
teachers, other than the 1,599 defined as mar- 
ried, may have had marital experience. 
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TABLE I 
BoagD RULES 
Report of City and Exempted Village Superin 
tendents of Ohio 


Total number of city and exempted village 
school systems 

Number replying to the questionnaire 

Number giving complete information 

Number having rules against employment 
of married women 

Number, in practice, not employing mar- 
ried women 

Number that do employ married women 

Number requiring immediate resignation 
if teacher marries 

Number requiring resignation at end of 

year if teacher marries 

continue 


Number teacher to 


teaching if she marries 


permitting 


Total number of married women teachers 

Total number of men teachers 

Total number of women teachers (includ- 
ing the married) 

Total number of teachers (in 144 school 


systems ) 


There are approximately 25,500 teachers 
the 149 city and exempted village school sys- 
classified in Tabi 
Of the 


tems, 19,528 of which are 
I as men, women and married women. 
19,528 teachers classified, 8.2 per cent. are mar- 
ried women, as defined. Men teachers const 
tute 17.4 per cent. of the total number of teac! 


ers classified. These percentages would be ap 


proximately the same, no doubt, if data had 
been available for all teachers in the city and 
exempted village school systems of Ohio. ©! 
these 149 school systems 82, or approximate!) 
56 per cent. of the 147 for which data were re 
ceived, have rules against the employment o! 
married women teachers, as defined, and 103, 
or approximately 74 per cent., in practice, 
not employ them. In case a woman teacher 
already in service marries, 48, or approximately 
34 per cent., permit her to continue to teach 
The same definition of a married 
teacher was given and the same questions asked 
of the city and exempted village superinten- 
dents were also asked of the 88 county superin- 
tendents of Ohio, but since there are, in addi- 
tion to the County Board of Education, many 


} 
10 


woman 
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boards of education in the county school sys- 
tems, the form of the queries was somewhat 
different. To each county superintendent of 
chools a personal letter was written, request- 


¢ answers to the following questions: 


1) How boards of education in 


county (a) have rules against the employment of 


many your 


married women teachers? (b) Have no rules, but 
in practice do not employ them? 
married women teachers? 


(c) Do employ 


2) In case a woman teacher already in service 


how does it affect her employment 


marries, 
(Give number of boards in each case.) 
(b) Must resign at 
nee. (¢) Must resign at end of school year. 


status? 


May continue to teach. 


3) How many separate boards of education in 


your county, excluding all exempted villages, 
ities, and the county board? 

t) Does the county board of education have 
any rule against the employment of married 
women teachers as supervisors or superintendents? 

(5) How many married women teachers, as de- 
fined, are employed in your county school system? 


Total number of teachers, Men? Women? 


In addition to these queries, the county su- 
perintendents were invited to make comments 
on the problem, and 20 did so, 12 being op- 
posed to their employment. Fewer county 
superintendents made comments than did the 
exempted village and city 
This is probably true not only because there 


are 149 of the former to 88 of the latter, but 


superintendents. 


also because county superintendents are apt to 


be more completely controlled politically and 
therefore more reluctant to express themselves, 
even though assured that their statements are 
considered confidential. 

The great majority of the city and exempted 
village superintendents answered the question- 
naire promptly, but not so of the county super- 
intendents. Many of the latter waited for a 
second and third invitation, and six of them 
have not yet been moved to action. In the six 
county school systems from which no return 
was received, there are approximately 70 rural 
boards of education, employing 1,200 teachers, 
more or less. The summary of the report of 
county superintendents is presented in Table 
IT. 

There are approximately 1,833 rural boards 
of education in the 88 counties of Ohio, em- 
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ploying about 17,950 teachers. It is interest 
ing to note that there is a much higher per- 
centage of married women teachers in the 
county school systems than in the exempted 
village and city school systems. The percentage 
of married women teachers to the total number 
of teachers in county school systems is 12.8 per 


cent. as compared to 8.2 


per cent. in the ex- 
The 
percentage of married women teachers to the 
total 
cent. in the county school systems as compared 


empted village and city school systems. 


number of women teachers is 18.2 per 
to 9.9 per cent. in the exempted village and 
city school systems. It is likewise interesting 
to note that men teachers constitute 29.6 per 
cent. of the teaching corps in the county school 
systems as compared to 17.9 per cent. in the 
exempted village and city systems. Considered 


from the standpoint of number of boards of 


TABLE II 
BoarD RULES 
Summary of Report of County Superintendent 
Ohio 





Total number of county school systems 

Number replying to the questionnaire 

Number giving complete information 

Number of county boards of education 

Number having rules against employment 
of married women 

Number of boards of education 
counties (less county boards) 

Number having rules against employment 
of married women 

Number, in practice, not employing mar 
ried women 

Number that do employ married women 

Number requiring immediate resignation 
if teacher marries 

Number requiring resignation at end of 
school year, if teacher marries 

Number permitting continuance of teach 
ing 

Total number of married women teachers 

Total number of men teachers 

Total number of women teachers (includ 
ing married) 

Total number of tea’ hers (in 82 counties) 

Number of boards of education in 6 coun 
ties not reporting 

Estimated number of teachers in 6 coun 


ties not reporting 
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edueation in terms of board rules against the 
employment of married women as teachers, ap- 
proximately 56 per cent. of the exempted vil- 
lage and city boards of education have such 
rules whereas in the county school systems the 
rural boards’ percentage is but 13.9 per cent. 
Considered from the standpoint of the per- 


centage of boards of education permitting 


women teachers already in service who marry 


to continue.teaching, the rural boards in the 
county school systems of the state lead with 
66:1 per cent. to 30.1 for the exempted village 


and city school boards. 

It should be observed that the percentages 
given in the preceding paragraph are based on 
data for the school systems for which complete 
information was available, eliminating the esti- 
mate for those not reporting. The percentages, 
however, probably would be quite the same had 
all the school systems reported, and furnished 
complete information. 
far statistics concerning board rules 
The rules 


Thus 
have been presented and discussed. 
themselves are instructive, and an example is 
presented here which is typical of all such or- 


dinances : 


Married women may be appointed to teaching 
positions at the discretion of the Superintendent 
but it is the policy of the school not to increase 
Such 


made only when special attain- 


the number of such teachers materially. 
appointments are 
ments render it desirable to secure the services of 
such teachers. A woman teacher who marries 
luring the term of her contract is automatically 


dismissed from her position. 


It would be a mistake not to invite attention 
to the fact that by centralization and consoli- 
dation of rural schools, the number of rural 
boards of education is being steadily reduced, 
and to point out, also, that there is the oppor- 
tunity to save thousands of dollars annually 
for the publie schools by the elimination of 
rural boards of education This 
would save the state of Ohio no less than the 
sum of $450,000 annually. The time is prob- 
ably not far distant when the county board of 
education alone will function in the county 
schools, and thus materially aid in the solution 


of many problems, including that of the em- 
Thou- 


altogether. 


ployment of married women teachers. 
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sands of dollars now wasted on salaries paid to 
clerks of 
salaries of the members of these boards could 


rural boards of education, and th, 


be put to productive use in the interest of pub 
lie education. Yet the money loss is not th 
greatest loss. Every little, local board of edy 
cation has its jealousies and conflicts over th 
employment of “teachers and the problems 
which arise result in the retardation of profes 


The 


system of public-school control also promotes 


sionalizing the teaching corps. district 
the spoils system. 

There is one woman county superintendent 
of schools in the state and a few women ar 
employed as assistant county superintendents 
Only three of the county boards of eduecatio: 
in the 82 reported had rules against the em- 
ployment of married women teachers as super 
visors and superintendents. 

There is a total of 237 city, exempted villag 
and county superintendents in the state, 
furnishing the data from which Tables I and 
II were constructed. Of the 231 superinten- 
dents reporting, 69, or nearly 30 per cent., mad 
comments on the problem. Of the 69 comment 
ing on the problem, 36 were opposed to the em 
To stat 
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ployment of married women teachers. 
the situation in terms of percentages, of 237 
city, exempted village and county school sys 
tems of the state, 15.2 per cent. are opposed to 
13.9 per cent 
teachers; 68.3 per 


married women as teachers; 


favor married women as 
cent. are non-committal, and 2.6 appearing to 
have no interest in the problem at all. 

The writer could present a number of statis- 
tical tables, interpret them, and probably draw 
some interesting graphs to show trends in board 
rules with reference to married women teachers, 
and yet accomplish little. These data hav 
been presented sufficiently, yet in terms of th 
statistical facts no answer is possible to th 
question: Why are married women teachers dis- 
eriminated against by some boards of educa 
tion? The statistical facts show only status. 

In terms of the comments and statements 
made by superintendents, some explanation 0! 
why discriminatory rules are made by boards 
of education against the employment and reten- 
tion of married women teachers may be offered 
It is this: even to-day there are those, it would 
seem, who believe a married woman should b« 
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restricted to the home and chiefly employed 
ere in the task of bearing and rearing an un- 
ited number of children, regardless of her 


desire to live a human life. There is one other 
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explanation. It is this: spoils—the great Amer 
lean system ol spoils in publie employment. 
LoGaN A. Walts 


ERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DEMAND FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COUNSELORS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS! 


1930 a letter, sent to 


THE 


In the late spring of 
the superintendent of schools in every United 


ites community over 10,000 in population, 


leseribed the new program at Teachers College, 


lumbia University, for training a relatively 
the 


Students are earetully selected to meet not only 


SY profession, psychological counselor. 
high standard of intellect, but also as pos 
sessing wholesome personality, emotional bal 
nee, tact, and good judgment. 
About 1S 


pplicants to enter training in 1931-32. Their 


experience 


will be chosen from more than 50 


profession is the scientific analysis and wise 
guidance of individual personalities. 
the 


They may suggest types of educa 


They are 


neerned primarily with so-called “nor 

il” child. 

nal or vocational training suited to individual 
needs, may diagnose and remedy faulty habits 
of reading, study or daily schedule. They are 
particularly helpful in dealing with the prob- 
lems of conduct, attitude and personal peculiar 
ity which arise in the school population, teach 
ers as well as children. They have had training 


and experience in special education, parent 
education, social adjustment and a variety of 
iseful They 


understand related fields of work well enough 


techniques of psychotherapy. 
to utilize, cooperatively, the services of experts 
in nervous and mental disease, sensory defects, 
family ease werk, occupational studies, speech 
correction, nutrition, posture, glandular dis- 
orders, group leadership and extra-curricular 
activities, as far as such experts are available. 
[hey are at home in modern philosophy and 
sociology of education, they appreciate the 
practical problems and resources of the class 
The train- 


ing, theoretical and practical, involves several 


room teacher and the administrator. 


1 The writer is very greatly indebted to Miss 
Rosalind Blum for assistance in tabulating and 
eparing this report. 


years of graduate study, and, as 
Ph.D. with a diploma 
selor and Clinical Psychologist in 
the 


as “Psycholog 
Kdueation.’ 
Psyc hological 


Membership in American 


Association and in the Association of Consult 
ing Psychologists represents further steps. 
The dangers of over-production having been 


manifest, the letter sought to discover the ap 
proximate demand for such professional 
After one 


were received from 292, or 


psy 
follow up | tler, repiles 


the 


chologists. 
35 per cent., of 
770 superintendents addressed. Table I sum 
Answers 


way 


marizes their response. 
obligate the 


All answers 
“Can't be rtain,” “Doubt 


guesses and did not in any 
official or school system replying. 
such as “Possibly,” 
ful,” or “Approve the idea, hope to work it 
were classed as unlikel 


Perhap 


sometime” 
psychological counselor. 
tive classification may help to 
timistic expectations among those 
affirmatively. 

TABLE I 
RESPONSES OF 292 ScHOOL SUPERINTEND! 
COMMUNITIES OF 10,000 oR More ReEGARDIN« 
PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELOR 


NEED FOR 


Answer Per cent 


Already employ one or more 
Will want one or more in 193 
Will 


diately 


one or two, not imm 


but 


want 
within next 
years 

Will 
next five years 
Will want 


next five years 


want three or four wi 


five or more witl 

Will want a psychological « 
selor on part-time basis 

Unlikely to want any psycholo 
eal counselor within the 


five years 


Total 
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A special study was made of the explanatory 
comments offered by the minority not expecting 
to have a place for a psychological counselor. 
Not every paper offered an explanation, and 
some offeréd several. The comments are listed 


in order of frequency of mention. 
TABLE II 


No PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELOR Is LIKELY 
TO BE EMPLOYED AT PRESENT 


Wuy 


Comment 


Number 


but school system is 


are 


Very desirable, 


small, funds limited, times are 
hard, ete. 

Our teachers and advisers are meeting 
the need 

School system so small such a worker is 
unnecessary 

Visiting teachers meet the need 

Difficulty lies in convincing the board of 
education that this service is needed 

We use local or state child guidance clin- 
ics, which meets the full need 

A special class for subnormals takes care 
of the need 

The health department takes care of this 

Our 
meets the need 


Prefer persons with broad general train- 


department of student personnel 


ing rather than specialist 1 


It is interesting to observe that a few super- 
intendents imagine that small towns are rela- 
tively free from adjustment problems. No 
study has so far demonstrated the prevalence 
of psychological problems normal 
pupils, but if the estimate were to include all 
those with achievements markedly below their 
capacity, all who are shy, withdrawing, un- 
happy, all who are regarded as nervous, queer 
or unpopular with their fellows, all who are 
unceriain about their plans for further educa- 
tion and for vocation, all who are problems in 
the home, all who lack self-confidence and feel 
inferior, all who are troubled by fears or 
anxieties, all who find life monotonous and dull, 
all who are aggressive and troublesome, the list 
would not be complete but it would probably 
include well over half the pupils. There is 
little reason for believing that a small town 
would be exempt from the normal incidence of 
such problems. Of course, with so extensive a 


among 
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constituency, one psychological counselor wou! 
have to do much of his work through classroom 
teachers, visiting teachers, deans and adminis 
trators. Most troublesome eases he will be able 
to work with himself, but it would seem that 
his greatest task might be as counselor of coun 
selors. 

Table II shows two superintendents who stil! 
think of psychological adjustment primarily j; 
terms of classes for subnormals. An uncertain 
proportion of those who, as reported in Table 
I, employ a psychological counselor may have, 
despite directions to the contrary, stretched the 
term to include a routine mental tester. On 
the whole, however, the replies indicated that 
a substantial proportion of administrators wer 
looking for psychological services well in ad 
vance of intelligence testing, and special ¢lass 
organization. 

There seems to be still a tendeney to reserve 
counseling service for very seriously handi- 
capped persons. Directly the opposite policy 
would probably yield greater returns. It is 
with those pupils already gifted in high degree, 
but limited by a few unfortunate adjustments, 
that the psychological counselor can make his 
most gratifying contribution. At the low end 
of the seale of social usefulness, long hours ma 
bring little result. 

It was an unexpected delight to find none o! 
those who responded deluded by the current 
propaganda to the effect that insight into psy 
chological and educational problems is fu 
nished by courses in anatomy, dissection, 
obstetrics, materia medica, and experience 1 
hospitals for the insane. Of course, medical 
cooperation and health service is indispensab!: 
in the total program of help for the individua 

A similar study carried on among private 
schools enrolling more than 100 pupils showed 
a response from 258, or 32 per eent., of 804 ad- 
dressed, and a probability that 105, or 41 per 
cent., of those replying will be employing 4 
psychological counselor within the next five 
years. Replies from 373, or 66 per cent., of 56> 
college presidents indicated an expectation that 
105 of them, or 28 per cent., of those replying, 
will have a psychological counselor on the col- 
lege staff within the next five years. 
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Kellogg's Teachers Agency 
University of SOUTHERN nt tk on 


tor registration 


CALIFORNIA | consist enna 


. Write for inf tion to 31 Union Square, 
Two Six New York, N. Y. 


Weeks || Summer Session ————S- 
OR PROGRESSIVE 
Terms offers teachers the coun- SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


try . an opportuni ty to Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
combine summer $ at 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


S. C. with vacation This bureau suggests specially chosen teachers 
that include at for placement in schools “7 h are trying to im 
at teN EA conven- prove upon traditional methods 


ion. Pr 
2 ate at ae THE MICROSCOPE 


professors offers a wide By SIMON H. GAGE, of Cornell University 


Revised, Dark-field Edition (1927) new Available. 
range of courses. For bul- The Old and the New in Micr scopy with a spec il 
letin address the Dean, chapter on = ae nets nd their 
plication 


University of Southern Postpaid, $3.50 
California, Los Angeles. Comstock Publishing Company Ithaca, N. ¥. 














Convention meets at the FRENCH Summer School 
Shrine Auditorium adjoin- Residential—only French spoken 
ing the University of and ; on Ms os . Ady 4 ed ~ es 
Southern California $140, inclusive Write for circular to 
Secretary, French Summer School 


a 
pus June 29 to July 5. McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal — — Canada 
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This Yearbook is devoted to a consideration of a single problem—The Philosophy Under 
lying National Systems of Education. The discussion of the problem is approached 
from a number of different angles by the following contributors: For England, Sir 
Michael Sadler and Professor F. Clarke; for France, Felix Pécaut, Inspector General of 
Public Instruction; for Germany, Professor Aloys Fischer of the University of Munich; 
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ESSAYS IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
By I. L. KAanpen 


This volume consists of a collection of articles and lectures published or delivered by 
Professor Kandel in this country and abroad on a great variety of phases of modern edu 
cation considered from the comparative standpoint. There are thus included discussions 
of the character of national systems of education, administration, theory and practice in 
the curriculum and methods of instruction, current tendencies, and problems of second- 
ary education. The field from which the material is drawn is wide and includes the 
United States, England, France, Germany, Italy, the South American countries, and 
Mexico. 235 pp. Cloth, $2.50 
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Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 


PARIS PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION: EXPOSITION: 
Eight Awards and Medals Gold Medal 


Our General Laboratory and Museum Supplies Include: 


Scientific Apparatus and Instruments, Chemicals, Anatomical Models, Osteological 
Preparations, Natural History Specimens and Preparations, Wall Charts, Mu- 
seum and Naturalists’ Supplies, Glass Jars, Microscopes and Accessories. 


Museum Cabinets (Yale Style) Biological and General Laboratory Supplies 


KNY-SCHEERER CORPORATION 


Department of Natural Science 
580 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Specialized to Meet YOUR Requirements 


If you need laboratory furniture, you will most surely need it more or less specialized. 
Naturally, you will wish to have experts, an organization long experienced at solving your type 
of problem, help you equip your laboratories with the pieces which most adequately suit your 


particular needs. 
We suggest that you invite a SHELDON expert to consult with you, his experience will be 


worth money to you. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 
Laboratory Furniture Specialists for Over 30 Years. 

















